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BRIAND IS COMING 


T IS with especial pleasure that we 

pass on to the members of our Society 
the information, just received from Presi- 
dent Burton, to the effect that M. Briand, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has consented to be one of the speakers 
at the Cleveland celebration. There is 
scarcely a statesman in Europe whose 
presence would be more desirable or more 
welcome at our centenary. 

M. Briand is an outstanding figure in 
world politics. And there is one element 
in his statesmanship that lifts him above 
the general rank of other leaders of inter- 
national affairs. It is the fact that 
through the whole difficult and confused 
post-war period M. Briand has consist- 
ently and unswervingly kept before him 
high ideals of international peace and jus- 
tice, and has made every honest effort to 
square his policies with these ideals. 

In his conception, peace must be 
“founded on an effort to find juridical 
solutions for differences.” And such ef- 
fort must “draw its strength, more than 
any other political system, from good faith 
and respect for treaties.” The peace of 
the world must be founded on legal order, 
and in order that this may be achieved 
it is necessary that international solidarity 
be converted into a legal reality. 

In a speech before the Interparliament- 
ary Union at its last Paris session, M. 
Briand said: 


“It is time to understand that, in a civ- 
ilized world, peace is not a luxury, but a 
vital necessity, and that its organization is 
a pressing duty and obligation upon all 
of us.” 

M. Briand has been an indefatigable 
worker for international solidarity in Eu- 
rope. Locarno, Geneva, and Thoiry are 
the monuments of his efforts to establish 
amity and good will between France and 
Germany, and thus lay the cornerstone 
of the edifice of solidarity and peace in 
Europe. To Cleveland he will bring a 
vital and welcome message of this new 
European spirit. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH 
FRANCE 


HERE is not another nation in the 
world with which we have more 
friendly and cordial political relations 
than France; but there is also not an- 
other important nation with which we 
have more unsettled and unfortunate 
economic relations. The tariff controversy, 
which has just flared up, lends new em- 
phasis to the difficulties of our economic 
intercourse with the French Republic. 
There are two outstanding questions on 
which our government has not been able 
so far to come to a meeting of minds 
with the Government of France. One is 
the question of the debts and the other that 
of commercial policy. The regulation of 
these two questions would be greatly bene- 
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ficial to both sides and would open the way 
for valuable economic collaborativun be- 
tween the two countries. 

On the question of the debts, there is 
nothing to be added to what has already 
been said over and over again, in these 
columns and elsewhere. France is the 
only one of our debtors with whom debt- 
funding agreements have been negotiated 
who has so far failed to ratify the agree- 
ment. The unsettled character of the debt 
problem is a great detriment to the finan- 
cia intercourse between France and the 
United States. France is anxious to float 
loans in our money markets and to refund 
her existing private obligations at a lower 
rate of interest than that which she is now 
paying. In the absence of a completed 
agreement on the war debts, both of these 
operations are rendered exceedingly dif- 
ficult, almost impossible. 

The problems involved in our tariff con- 
troversy with France are less familiar, and 
it is therefore worth while to review briefly 
the salient features of the question. 

The French tariff system is different 
from ours. Whereas we have a single tar- 
iff, which applies to all nations that have 
signed most-favored-nation treaties with 
us, France has a multiple tariff, under 
which different rates of customs duty exist 
for different countries trading with her. 
France does not grant most-favored-nation 
treatment in her commercial treaties. In 
this manner her tariff operates on a dis- 
tinctly discriminatory basis. 

The French tariff is based essentially on 
minimum and maximum rates. The mini- 
mum rates are those below which French 
customs duties never fall. They represent 
the most favorable terms which France 
grants to any nation. The maximum 
rates, which are four times the minimum, 
represent the duties which France imposes 
upon goods coming from countries with 
which she has no special commercial 
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treaty. Between the two extremes there 
are several intermediary rates, which have 
come about as a result of concessions 
granted by France in return for similar 
concessions granted her by other nations. 
They represent the result of successive 
bargains which France has driven with 
other countries. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, France has not been willing thus 
far to give us the benefit of her minimum 
tariff. Her reason for this has been that, 
in her opinion, our own tariff discrimin- 
ates against her products. It so happens 
that the bulk of our imports from France 
consists of goods which are usually classed 
as “luxuries,” and upon such goods our 
tariff imposes a comparatively high duty. 
In all of our commercial negotiations with 
France, this circumstance has served as a 
stumbling block to an agreement. 

But, while our exporters have had to 
submit to a high duty on the merchandise 
which they ship to France, none of our 
important competitors has so far had the 
advantage of better terms. Only recently 
did the situation in this respect undergo 
a radical change, and together with the in- 
troduction of the new French tariff pre- 
cipitated the exchange of notes between the 
governments of our country and of France, 
which began on September 12. 

France has just negotiated and put into 
force a provisional commercial treaty with 
Germany. After more than two years of 
difficult and delicate negotiations, the rep- 
resentatives of these two countries finally 
composed their differences and the com- 
mercial relations across the Rhine were 
placed on a new basis. Germany has 
granted France most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. In return for this, France has 
granted Germany the benefit of her mini- 
mum tariff for all of the latter’s principal 
exports to her. Since the difference be- 
tween the maximum and minimum rates 
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of the French tariff is so great, Germany, 
by virtue of her treaty, has acquired a 
position of very great advantage in the 
French market. And, since Germany’s 
principal exports of manufactured goods 
are very much similar to our own, our ex- 
porters have suddenly found themselves 
placed in a position of very serious dis- 
advantage. 

Our commercial policy is based wholly 
on the principle of equality of treatment 
in commerce. And this principle, which 
our statesmen and our leaders of business 
and finance believe to be the best for 
international economic relations, we have 
urged consistently upon the rest of the 
world. At the International Economic 
Conference last May our delegation was 
largely responsible for the fact that the 
conference passed a strong resolution fully 
endorsing this principle. We are willing 
to grant all nations complete equality of 
treatment, but we expect from other na- 
tions a similar treatment. Not only do 
we expect it, but we are fully prepared 
to fight for it. 

Our tariff act provides for just such 
cases. Under it the President has the au- 
thority to increase by 50 per cent the duty 
levied on goods coming from countries 
which discriminate against our trade, or 
even to declare a complete embargo on 
such goods. These are drastic measures 
and if applied do harm to both sides. But 
at times, like all retaliatory measures, 
their application may appear to represent 
the only possible course of action. 

Tariff wars are as undesirable as mili- 
tary ones. The best way to avoid either 
kind is to approach the differences which 
cause them with a firm determination to 
come to a just and equitable agreement. 
Surely there is enough basic good will be- 
tween our country and France to make 
possible a peaceful solution of the present 
difficulty. 
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LORD ROBERT CECIL AND 
NAVAL DISARMAMENT 


ORD ROBERT CECIL’S resignation 
from the British Government on the 
ground of his disagreement with the ma- 
jority of Mr. Baldwin’s cabinet on the 
subject of naval disarmament has been 
pronounced in many quarters, in Great 
Britain and elsewhere, as an indictment 
of the official British policy. We doubt 
very much that so great an importance 
should be attached to Lord Robert Cecil’s 
withdrawal from the government and to 
the letter which he addressed to the Prime 
Minister on the occasion of his resigna- 
tion. 

Lord Robert is a decidedly tempera- 
mental statesman. There is really more 
of the agitator in him than of the states- 
man. He has been in and out of the 
British Government a number of times, 
and in this respect probably yields to no 
other British Cabinet Minister except Mr. 
Winston Churchill. 

No one will impugn Lord Robert’s sin- 
cerity in his advocacy of the cause of 
world peace. But he has not always 
shown himself to be a practical statesman 
in this field. He was one of the most ar- 
dent sponsors of the preposterous Geneva 
Protocol, and even today, when most of 
the former friends of the Protocol have 
seen light, he is still as strongly altached 
to the project as ever he was. In his let- 
ter of resignation he mentioned the Brit- 
ish Government’s refusal to subscribe to 
the Protocol as one of the indications of 
the insincerity of its professed policy of 
peace. 

Lord Robert was one of the two prin- 
cipal British delegates at the Geneva 
Naval Disarmament Conference. While 
there, as he himself points out in his let- 
ter, he voiced no important disagreement 
with the other delegates. He complains 
of the limitations imposed upon him by 
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the instruction under which the British 
delegation conducted the conference ne- 
gotiations. But, as Mr. Baldwin reminds 
him in his reply to the letter of resigna- 
tion, he himself had taken a prominent 
part in the drafting of the instructions, 
as well as of the whole British case pre- 
sented at Geneva. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that Mr. Baldwin is right when 
he says in his letter to Lord Cecil, “I am 
inclined to the opinion that, having de- 
cided upon resignation, you exaggerate any 
differences that have arisen, whether re- 
cently or in the earlier days of the gov- 
ernment.” 

We believe that Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment is sincere in its desire for peace. 
What happened at Geneva does not, in our 
opinion, vitiate this view. The fact that 
our delegates and the British failed to 
agree on a program of naval limitation 
does not necessarily make us lovers of 
peace and the British virulent militarists. 
Our program differed considerably from 
the British, but this difference of views as 
to the size and character of auxiliary 
fleets is far from being a fair test of peace- 
ful and warlike intentions. 

The Geneva Conference was possibly ill- 
timed, and it was certainly badly pre- 
pared. Once decided upon, the Confer- 
ence should have been prepared much bet- 
ter than it had been. For one thing, there 
should have been a much more thorough 
and extensive interchange of views be- 
tween Washington and London than ap- 
parently had been the case. 

It is not impossible that, as the result 
of such an interchange of views, there 
would have been no conference at all. 
And that, after all, might have been pref- 
erable to what has actually taken place 
at Geneva. 

But if our government erred on the side 
of insufficient preparation, neither did the 
British Government show itself at its best 
in the conduct of negotiations. The de- 
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mand of the British delegation for the 
discussion of capital ships as well as aux- 
iliary craft, while, perhaps, thoroughly 
consonant with Great Britain’s general 
naval position, was scarcely conducive to 
the success of the conference. The very 
manner in which the question was intro- 
duced, in the nature of a surprise, after the 
opening of the conference, was poor strat- 
egy if positive results were what was 
mostly desired. 

On the technical points, as to the size 
of cruisers and the caliber of the arma- 
ments, it is impossible for laymen to pass 
judgment. That is eminently a matter 
for naval experts to decide. One cannot 
escape the impression, however, that these 
technical matters would not have been im- 
possible of solution, had the general atmos- 
phere of the Geneva Conference been bet- 
ter than it was. That atmosphere was too 
highly charged with irritation and too 
badly darkened by bogies and prejudices. 
The whole affair was an excellent illustra- 
tion of how an international conference 
should not be conducted. 

The failure of the Geneva Conference 
was unfortunate and regrettable. But it 
has in no way increased the tension of the 
world situation as a whole or given rise 
to fears that we are entering upon an era 
of naval rivalry. There seems to be 
nothing in the world situation to weaken 
the force of Secretary Kellogg’s statement, 
made upon the receipt of the news an- 
nouncing the adjournment at Geneva. 
The Secretary said: “I am confident that 
the work done at Geneva will make it pos- 
sible, after consultation between the gov- 
ernments, to find a basis for reconciling 
divergent views, and lead to the early con- 
clusion of an agreement for the limitation 
of auxiliary naval vessels.” 

Lord Robert Cecil’s resignation from the 
British Government weakens in no way 
our hope that these negotiations can be 
carried to a successful issue. 
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TOWARD ECONOMIC PEACE 


HE Stockholm meeting of the Inter- 

national Chamber of Commerce has 
been a worthy next step, after the Inter- 
national Economic Conference, along the 
road that leads to the removal of economic 
obstacles to world peace. It was an as- 
sembly of business men coming from all 
parts of the globe and united by a com- 
mon desire for world peace and world 
prosperity. 

The question of trade barriers domi- 
nated the meeting and was the principal 
focus of discussion. This was not the first 
time that the International Chamber of 
Commerce centered its attention upon the 
question of artificial barriers to world 
trade. Ever since the foundation of the 
Chamber, questions of trade have been, in 
the very nature of things, the principal 
preoccupation of its numerous and repre- 
sentative membership. Two years ago, 
at its Brussels Congress, the Chamber 
passed a resolution in which it laid special 
stress upon “the urgency of the removal 
of barriers which paralyze international 
trade.” Following this Congress the Coun- 
cil of the Chamber appointed a Trade 
Barriers Committee, which prepared and 
presented to the International Economic 
Conference an able and exhaustive report 
on the question of trade barriers. This 
report served as the real basis for the 
strong resolutions on the question passed 
by the Conference. 

At its Stockholm meeting both the re- 
port of the Trade Barriers Committee 
and the resolutions of the International 
Economic Conference were thoroughly re- 
viewed and on the basis of the discussion 
of these two documents a series of far- 
reaching resolutions were elaborated and 
adopted. In its generai resolutions on 
the problem of trade barriers, the Stock- 
holm meeting declared : 


“The Fourth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, assembled 
at Stockholm, affirms its conviction that 
the restoration of world prosperity will 
be most effectively promoted by a progres- 
sive reduction of the barriers which are 
preventing the full extension of interna- 
tional trade.” 


And again, in voicing its approval of 
the work of the International Economic 
Conference, the Stockholm meeting de- 
clared : 


“The Congress wishes most particularly 
to affirm the emphatic adhesion of the 
business world to the declarations of the 
Geneva Conference regarding those tariff 
walls and policies which are unduly ham- 
pering trade, directly and indirectly. It 
especially associates itself with this state- 
ment: ‘The Conference declares that the 
time has come to put an end to the in- 
crease of tariffs and to move in the op- 
posite direction.’ ” 

The Congress passed a large number of 
other resolutions, all bearing on the same 
question of the need for greater facilities 
in the extension of international trade. 
It charged the national committees of the 
Chamber with the duty of urging their 
respective governments to follow the poli- 
cies advocated by the Geneva Conference. 
To the extent to which the Stockholm 
meeting represented the business of the 
world, it is bound to give a new impetus 
to the cause of economic peace. 

But, after all, economic restrictions are 
the result of government action and their 
removal lies solely within the province of 
government. From this point of view a 
value of utmost importance attaches to an- 
other economic conference to be held this 
year, namely, the Diplomatic Conference 
for the Abolition of Import and Export 
Prohibitions and Restrictions, called by 
the Council of the League of Nations, to 
meet in Geneva on October 14. 

The origin of this conference goes back 
to 1924, when, on the proposal of the 
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Italian delegation, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations passed a resolution in- 
structing the Economic Committee of the 
League to consider the question of an in- 
ternational agreement for the final sup- 
pression of import and export prohibi- 
tions and restrictions. The Economic 
Committee has drawn up a draft inter- 
national agreement which will be sub- 
mitted to the Diplomatic Conference. 

The system of export and import pro- 
hibitions and restrictions, which grew up 
in the chaotic conditions of the period im- 
mediately following the war, has been a 
veritable incubus for intra-European trade 
relations. An abnormal growth on the 
body of international commercial policy, 
it has proven to be an extremely difficult 
disease to cure. It still persists in one 
form or another and has successfully re- 
sisted a large number of attempts at its 
removal. 

Every international conference since the 
war that has dealt in any manner or form 
with general economic questions has 
passed resolutions condemning the system 
of prohibitions and restrictions. The 
Brussels Congress of 1920, the Porto Rosa 
Conference of 1921, the Genoa Confer- 
ence of 1922, the Geneva Conference 
on Customs Formalities of 1923, and the 
International Economic Conference of 
1927 have all been categorically outspoken 
in their condemnation of the system. The 
International Chamber of Commerce, at 
every congress it has held since 1920, has 
never failed to pass resolutions recom- 
mending the abolition of import and ex- 
port prohibitions and restrictions. The 
International Parliamentary Commercial 
Conference, at its meeting in London in 
1926, was equally emphatic on the subject. 

But the system of prohibitions and re- 
strictions still exists, the principal diffi- 
culty in dealing with it being the fact that 
no nation is willing to take the initiative 
in ridding itself completely of this ob- 
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noxious system. Nothing short of con- 
certed action on the part of a large num- 
ber of countries will bring about its final 
abolition. And it is such concreted ac- 
tion that it is hoped will be the outcome 
of the Diplomatic Conference at Geneva. 


ALLIED MILITARY CONTROL 
IN HUNGARY 


HE Conference of Ambassadors has 

decided to abolish the Allied Military 
Commission control in Budapest. After 
an exhaustive investigation of the fulfill- 
ment by Hungary of the military clauses 
of the Trianon Treaty, the Commission 
made its report to the Conference of Am- 
bassadors, and the latter, on the basis of 
the report, decided to bring the work of 
the Commission to a close. 

However, in communicating this de- 
cision to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions and to the Hungarian Government, 
the Conference of Ambassadors drew at- 
tention to the important reservation which 
is contained in the Commission’s report. 
This reservation is concerned with the 
application in Hungary of the recruiting 
laws passed in 1921 and 1922 in accord- 
ance with the treaty of peace. Under 
these laws, compulsory military service 
was abolished in Hungary, and a system 
of voluntary enlistment was introduced in 
its place. The Commission in its report 
notes that there is “reason to believe that 
the majority of new enlistments are made 
under constraint, and that in consequence 
the new recruits are voluntary only in 
name.” The Commission has proposed a 
number of measures which would rectify 
this situation, and since in the future the 
military supervision of Hungary wili be 
in the hands of the League of Nations, 
the conference has forwarded these recom- 
mendations to the League Council. 

The liquidation of allied military con- 
trol in Hungary marks the end of the sys- 
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tem of such control established by the 
peace treaties for the four ex-enemy coun- 
tries—Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria. In the other three countries 
the control has already been raised. In 
each of the four countries its abolition has 
been a source of great satisfaction, and 
Hungary, the last of the four to achieve 
this freedom from control, has been for a 
long time striving to attain it. 

It is to be hoped that the Government 
of Hungary will not abuse the new situa- 
tion which has been created. The super- 
vision by the League of Nations, which 
will consist in effect merely of occasional 
investigations, will be more or less per- 
functory. It will be no difficult matter 
for the Hungarian Government to overstep 
the limits set by the peace treaties to the 
size of its military establishment. But it 
will be a most unfortunate thing if it 
should succumb to this temptation. 

Hungary is entering upon a new and 
difficult phase in her international rela- 
tions. The treaty which she signed sev- 
eral months ago with Italy was acclaimed 
in Budapest as a return to “an active for- 
eign policy.” Given the general attitude 
of Hungary to the treaties of peace, there 
is a rather ominous ring to this phrase. 

Quite apart from the question of the 
justice or the injustice of the Treaty of 
Trianon, no good can possibly come out 
of an attempt by Hungary to upset the 
situation based on the treaty. In time, 
with the general establishment of better 
relations among the countries of Central 
Europe, some of the more glaring dif- 
ficulties produced by the treaty will no 
doubt be adjusted, but not by force of 
arms. It will be good statesmanship on 
the part of the Hungarian Government to 
correct speedily the situation described in 
the reservation made by the Commission 
of Control. 


ENVOYS OF GOOD WILL 


E QUOTE from an editorial in the 

Buffalo Courier Express on the oc- 
casion of the dedication of the Bridge of 
Peace: 


“Envoys of good will came to the United 
States across the Peace Bridge joining 
Buffalo to Fort Erie. First of these en- 
voys was a slender young man of warm, 
compelling charm who—happily for the 
British Empire—is heir to a throne. With 
him was the prime minister of his realm 
and the premiers likewise of the great, 
free dominion to our north and of its 
nearest province. With inherent courtesy, 
andor, and simplicity, these ambassadors 
spoke of their world-wide commonwealth’s 
message of friendship and faith to the 
people of America. 

“To meet these ambassadors of peace 
and to match their manifestation of good 
will were fitting spokesmen for our own 
nation. Foremost of these was a lean, 
keen man who combines the mature judg- 
ment of his years with the vigor and 
frankness of a youth which has defied 
time—Charles Gates Dawes. Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes was well seconded in his serv- 
ice to the cause of world amity by the able 
and well-considered remarks of Secretary 
Kellogg, representing President Coolidge ; 
by the kindly warmth of Governor Smith’s 
welcome to the British and Canadian en- 
voys, and by the other American spokes- 
men. 

“But of greater weight than the words 
spoken by these men of high place in the 
councils of their nations is the fortunate 
truth: Their speech echoed the corporate 
thought, aims, and ideals of their respec- 
tive countrymen. This fact was admirably 
phrased by Mr. Dawes when he said: 

“<“The foundation of this great peace 
structure which we dedicate today rests 
upon the firm bedrock of the Niagara, 
and the peace of the English-speaking 
peoples is as firmly based upon common 
instincts and ideals.’ 

“British, Americans, Canadians alike 
know these words are true, and that even 
more enduring than the Peace Bridge of 
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steel and stone is that bridge of the spirit 
riveted by good faith and honest works.” 


Across three thousand miles of unforti- 
fied frontier which separates the two great 
nations of North America, the citizens 
of both of them clasped hands in daily 
peaceful intercourse. They are as much 
envoys of good will as the distinguished 
personages who clasped hands across the 
Bridge of Peace. And so every American 
who goes abroad should be a messenger of 
good will from a country that covets 
nothing possessed by others. 

We quote from an appeal addressed to 
the members of the American Legion upon 
their departure for Paris: 


“You are about to embark on the Sec- 
ond A. E. F. Ten years will give you a 
new perspective of the old war scenes that 
you are to revisit in a few memorable 
weeks. Without doubt, you will gain a 
better understanding of the events of 
which you were a part and you will come 
home with a memory, renewed and re- 
vivified, that will give you pleasure the 
rest of your life. 

“Truly, it is to be a pleasure trip. You 
will cross the same ocean, but with all the 
pleasures and comforts of civilian life. 
You will land in the same country, but 
one that is at peace. You will receive the 
same fervent reception from a nation 
noted for the fervency of its emotions. 

“But there is a job in it for you. 

“Just as truly as Myron T. Herrick is 
Ambassador of America to France, you too, 
will be an ambassador of your country. 
In you, France and all Europe will see 
America. They will judge its character 
and its ideals by you. They will learn of 
the real friendship of America toward 
Europe from you. The future of this old 
world will be much brighter by the ce- 
menting of friendship between natior:s 
that will result from our new expedition.” 

These are true words and timely, espe- 


cially now, when new dark clouds of dis- 


agreement have gathered over our rela- 
tions with France. 
good will will go far toward hastening 
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and facilitating an adjustment of dif- 
ferences. 


REMIER POINCARE’S recent dec- 

laration to the effect that there will be 
no legal stabilization of the frane until 
after the general election next May does 
not come asa surprise. It has been a fore- 
gone conclusion for months past that polit- 
ical consideration will outweigh economic 
desirability in the currency policy of the 
French Government. The French frane 
has been stable for almost a year. The 
Bank of France has at its disposal ample 
means for maintaining the franc at its 
present level almost indefinitely. The 
French business community is quite 
unanimous in considering that there is 
no reason for delaying any longer the 
legal formalization of the existing situa- 
tion. But the question of the franc is 
still the central point of French politics. 
The Poincaré Government, representing 
a “national union,” was brought into 
power by the currency crisis of last year. 
Its principal achievement is the stabiliza- 
tion of the franc. The fear on the part 
of opposition that the overthrow of the 
present government precipitate 
another currency crisis is the principal 
factor which keeps M. Poincaré in power. 
And it is no doubt good strategy on his 
part, if he wants to go to the country at 
the next election as Prime Minister, to let 


may 


well alone. 


AMON DE VALERA’S decision to 
E “swallow the oath” and permit his 
group of forty-four M. P.’s to take their 
seats in the Irish Dail has had a decidedly 
salutary effect on the Irish political sitna- 
tion. It is true that the immediate effect 
of Mr. De Valera’s appearance in the 
Dail was to place Mr. Cosgrave’s Govern- 
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ment in a precarious, not to say impossi- 
ble, position. The Parliamentary elec- 
tions held last June gave the government 
party only forty-six seats out of the total 
of one hundred and fifty-two. Only the 
abstention of Mr. De Valera’s party, of 
the five Sinn Feiners and of the two inde- 
pendent Republicans made it possible for 
Mr. Cosgrave to reassume the government 
after the election. With Mr. De Valera 
and his colleagues in their seats, Mr. Cos- 
grave narrowly escaped defeat when, on a 
vote of confidence, the Dail found itself 
evenly divided, and the government was 
saved by the deciding vote cast in its favor 
by the Speaker. Confronted with this 
situation, Mr. Cosgrave did what appears 
to be the wisest thing under the circum- 
stances. He dissolved the Dail and 
ordered a new election. 


ENERAL CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S 

retirement from the supreme com- 
mand of the Nationalist forces makes the 
Chinese confusion sti!l more confounded. 
No adequate explanation of the reasons 
for this strange move has yet reached this 
country. The youthful generalissimo of 
the Southern armies has shown himself 
to be one of the few hopeful forces in the 
Chinese situation. His resolute stand 
against Communism and reaction alike 
and his undisputed personal honesty had 
led many foreign observers to regard him 
as a possible hope for order and stability 
in China. It is possible, of course, that 
his retirement is merely temporary. Per- 
sons who have been close to Chiang Kai- 
Shek report him as a mystic, who, before 
he came into the glaring limelight, was in 
the habit of retiring from time to time to 
some retreat for uninterrupted medita- 
tion. Perhaps the same mood has over- 
come him now. It seems scarcely possible 
that the world has heard the last of the 
very talented Chinese commander, whose 
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amazing military successes came upor it 
with such startling suddenness. 


URKEY has just completed her gen- 

eral elections. Every deputy returned 
to the Parliament at Angora belongs to 
the Kemalist Party, except for one Inde- 
pendent candidate elected in Stambul. 
Kemal Pasha has reasons to congratulate 
himself on this result, though the election 
does savor too much of a Chinese election, 
in which the governor of a province, in 
order to have himself elected unanimously, 
ordered all those who had voted against 
him beheaded. 


ESPONSIBLE Soviet leaders in Rus- 

sia continue to circulate in their 
country most fantastic reports of the im- 
minence of a war with Great Britain. 
They have been doing this with unabating 
energy ever since the British Government 
broke off relations with The 
Soviet Prime Minister, the Minister of 
War, the President of the Third Interna- 
tional, and their lesser satellites—all vie 
with each other in urging every man, 
woman, and child in the Soviet Union to 
prepare for war. This may be good tactics 
within the country, since the position of 
the group in power is not as secure as its 
leaders would like to see it; but it is 
ludicrous when viewed from the outside. 
Certainly no responsible statesman in Eu- 
rope contemplates a military attack on 
Russia. 


Moscow. 


HE death of Saad Zaghlul Pasha in- 

troduces a new and complicating ele- 
ment into the Egyptian political situation. 
His passing is mourned in his own coun- 
try, but it is also regretted in England, 
whose avowed enemy he had been for over 
a decade. Zaghlul, who was considered 
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by Lord Cromer as the ablest Egyptian 
in that country’s public life, had devoted 
nearly all of his life to the achievement 
of one supreme aim—complete independ- 
ence for Egypt. He worked for that 
aim at the time when Lord Cromer 
ruled Egypt. He demanded independ- 
ence when in 1919 the British authorities 
exiled him to Malta. He never deviated 
from his purpose when from his exile he 
was brought to London to negotiate with 
Lord Milner and his colleagues. Exiled 
again, this time to Gibraltar, he never 
for one moment gave up his efforts for 
the cause of Eyyptian independence. 
From 1923 on, after his return to Egypt, 
he was the central figure of his country’s 
political life. As Prime Minister in 1924 
and again in 1925, he consistently sought 
concessions from the British Government 
which would bring Egypt nearer to com- 
plete independence. He was a man of 
strong temperament, intractable in nego- 
tiations, and yet he always enjoyed the 
respect of his British opponents. No one 
has ever accused him of having been party 
to the acts of senseless violence which have 






TWENTY-FOURTH CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION 
IN PARIS 


HE main features of the first Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary 
Union to be held since the twenty-third, 
in Washington, in 1925, are now available, 
but further references to it will have to 
be reserved to later issues of this maga- 
zine. 
The French parliamentarians did every- 
thing in their power to make the gath- 
ering a success. The receptions were 
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been committed, ostensibly in the name 
of the Nationalist cause. With his death 
the direction of the Nationalist movement 
passes into less able and less statesman- 
like hands. 

UGOSLAVIA has concluded a debt- 

funding settlement with Great Brit- 
ain on terms which closely approximate 
those granted her by our Debt Funding 
Commission. The total amount of the 
war debt, equal to 25,500,000 pounds ster- 
ling, is to be repaid in sixty-two annual 
installments, small at the beginning and 
gradually rising to the standard annuity 
of 600,000 pounds a year by 1942. The 
total amount which will have been paid 
by Yugoslavia during the sixty-two year 
period will be a little less than 33,000,000 
pounds. This means cancellation of over 
two-thirds of the debt, and represents 
terms somewhat better than those granted 
by Great Britain to France, and some- 
what more difficult than those granted to 
Italy—precisely the relative nature of the 
terms which these three debtors received 
from our Debt Funding Commission. 
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numerous and of that welcoming kind 
peculiar to France. In the evening of 
Wednesday, August 24, the day before the 
opening of the Conference, the “Organ- 
ization Committee” gave a reception in 
the Palais du Luxembourg, the French 
Senate, to the delegates and their ladies. 
At 5:30 of the next afternoon there was 
a reception at the City Hall, with music 
and addresses by Paris officials. The next 
day, Friday, the 26th, there were two re- 
ceptions—one by M. Gaston Doumergue, 
President of the French Republic, in the 
Elysée Palace (French White House) at 
2:30, and at 6:15, in the Palais Royal, by 
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M. Paul Painlevé, of the French Cabinet. 
Saturday evening M. Aristide Briand, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, received the 
delegates at 9:30 p. m. at the Qua 
d Orsay. Sunday the delegates were taken 
by special train to the Condé Castle at 
Chantilly. Monday M. Fernand Bouisson, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
received at 10 p. m. at his home, in the 
Palais Bourbon. The entertainments came 
to a close with the final banquet in the 
Salle Wagram Tuesday evening, August 
30. 

The sessions of the Conference were 
well above the average in quality and 
interest. Thirty-two parliaments were 
represented by over 400 delegates. There 
were delegates from the Dominican Re- 
public, Peru, Mexico, San Salvador, 
Philippines, Chile. The Conference was 
opened with addresses by Baron Adels- 
ward, President of the Council; Paul 
Doumer, President of the French Senate ; 
Fernand Merlin, President of the French 
Group, and M. Poincaré, Prime Minister 
of France. The knottiest situation of the 
Conference arose the first day, when Paul 
Lébe, of Germany, complained of the mil- 
itary forces still thrust upon Germany. 
This brought a resolution from M. Mag- 
nette, of Belgium, condemning Germany 
for her violation of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. After much rather heated discus- 
sion, the matter was ironed out the last 
day of the Conference by unanimous agree- 
ment on the following declaration, pre- 
sented by Baron Adelsward: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In accordance 
with our regulations, the motion submitted 
by M. Magnette, Vice-President of the Bel- 
gian Senate, at the sitting of August 26, was 
referred to the Interparliamentary Council 
and formed the object of its deliberations on 
August 27. 

The motion proclaims principles and truths 
which the Interparliamentary Union has 
never ceased to uphold since its foundation. 

Peace between the nations is the supreme 
aim to which the efforts of all countries 
should be directed. Every resort to brute 
force rather than to international arbitration 
is to be regarded as a reprehensible act. 
The violation of treaties is to be condemned, 
as is also every infraction of neutrality. 

These principles, ladies and gentlemen, 
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which are at the very basis of our Union, will 
be contested by none of those here present. 

On the contrary, we are unanimously re- 
solved to recommend their strict observance 
to all governments, and to exert, each of us 
in his own sphere of influence, the most 
vigilant action to ensure the triumph of those 
principles. 

If this is your opinion, ladies and gentle- 
men, and I do not doubt it, it seems to me, as 
I said at the sitting of the Council, in con- 
formity, moreover, with the traditions and 
rules of the Union, that no debate on the 
motion of M. Magnette is called for. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in concluding, I 
have particular pleasure in 
Belgium our feelings of warm sympathy. I 
trust that this declaration will bring the 
entire Belgian Group, whose active and loyal 
co-operation we have always appreciated, 
definitely back into the Union. 


expressing to 


Belgium came back and all seemed sat- 
isfied. 

It was agreed to accept the invitation of 
the German Group and hold the Twenty- 
fifth Conference in Berlin, during July of 
1928. 


The Bureau of the Conference 


President: Mr. Paul Doumer, President 
of the Senate of France. 

Vice - Presidents: Messrs. Schiicking 
(Germany), Theodore E. Burton (United 
States of America), Erwin Waihs (Aus- 
tria), Fernand Cocq (Belgium), Vassileff 
(Bulgaria), Belcourt (Canada), Borg- 
bjerg (Denmark), Luis F. Mejia (Do- 
minican Republic), Mohamed Mahmoud 
Khalil Bey (Egypt), Auguste Rei (Es- 
thonia), O. Mantere (Finland), Lord Tre- 
owen (Great Britain), Panayoti Petridis 
(Greece), Albert de Berzeviczy (Hun- 
gary), Schumann (Dutch East Indies), 
Michael Hayes (Ireland), di Stefano-Na- 
politani (Italy), Bukichi Miki (Japan), 
Kalnin (Latvia), Miguel F. Ortega (Mex- 
ico), Chamorro (Nicaragua), Wefring 
(Norway), Heemskerk (Holland), Gon- 
zales Orbegozo (Peru), Benigno S. Aquino 
(Philippines), Bronislas Dembinski (Po- 
land), Jean Th. Floresco (Rumania), 
Ruben Rivera (San Salvador), Baron Ad- 
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elswird (Sweden), de Meuron (Switzer- 
land), J. Brabee (Czechoslovakia). 
Secretary General: Christian L. Lange, 
Ph. D. 
The Final Resolutions 


I 
The Fight Against Drugs of Addiction 
A 


The XXIVth Interparliamentary Con- 
ference calls the very special attention of 
the groups of the Union to the serious dan- 
gers attendant upon the abuse of opium 
and other drugs of addiction for the health 
and morality of the peoples, especially with 
regard to the younger generation. 

The Conference declares unanimously 
that the attainment of the ends aimed at 
in the fight against this abuse will only be 
reached by the following measures: 

(a) Limitation of the culture of the 

poppy and of coca leaves and of the pro- 
duction of all narcotics to the recognized 
amount needed for medical and scientific 
purposes, this measure to include the total 
suppression of the use of opium for smok- 
ing. 
(b) The establishment of a system of 
control by national or international means 
for the observance of the rules fixed to the 
above effect. 

(c) The elimination of all profits by 
private dealers in the drug trade, with the 
exception of the drugs required for legiti- 
mate purposes, as mentioned above. 


B 


The XXIVth Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, taking note of the fact that under 
Article 6, chapter 2, of The Hague Con- 
vention of 1912, the contracting powers 
undertook to adopt measures for the sup- 
pression of the manufacture, trade in, and 
use of prepared opium within the terri- 
tories subject to their jurisdiction, recom- 
mends for the consideration of the groups 
of the Union to urge the governments con- 
cerned to set a definite term, not to exceed 
fifteen years, within which the manufac- 
ture, trade in, and use of prepared opium 
within their respective territories and pos- 
sessions be finally and completely sup- 
pressed. 


C 


Considering that the two conferences 
held at Geneva from November, 1924, to 
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February, 1925, resulted in the conclusion 
of a series of international agreements con- 
cerning the gradual limitation of the abu- 
sive use of opium and of other dangerous 
drugs and making for the establishment 
of effective control and supervision of the 
use of such drugs, and seeing that opin- 
ions differ as to the value of those agree- 
ments, the Conference recommends that 
the groups who regard the agreements as 
an important step towards the achievement 
of the ends in view urge their respective 
parliaments and governments to see that 
the Geneva agreements are ratified by their 
country without delay, and asks the groups 
who are unable to share this opinion to 
make every effort to induce their States to 
endeavor to revise those agreements at the 
first possible opportunity in accordance 
with the principles enumerated in Resolu- 
tion I. 

In the meantime those groups are asked 
to make every effort to induce their States 
to exercise a strict control on the manu- 
facture and export of narcotics, in view of 
the fact that it is practically impossible to 
supervise the traffic. 


D 


The Conference recommends that the 
groups shall examine the possibility of ob- 
taining the adoption by legislative and ad- 
ministrative measures of the prohibition 
of the production and distribution of 
heroin. 


E 


Whereas the great dangers above men- 
tioned created by the abuse of drugs of 
addiction may compromise the reconstruc- 
tion in the social and economic field which 
is recognized as necessary, after the World 
War, in next to all countries, the Inter- 
parliamentary Bureau is requested to 
transmit these resolutions to all the groups 
of the Union and to all the governments 
and parliaments of the world. 


II 
A 


A System of Customs Agreement Between the 
Countries of Europe 


The XXIVth Interparliamentary Con- 
ference realizes that the predominating 
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factor in the economic field in our times 
is the economic interdependence of all na- 
tions on what has become a world market. 
It believes, in common with the Economic 
Conference held at Geneva in 1927, that 
the “effort to attain self-sufficiency cannot 
hope to succeed unless it is justified by the 
size, natural resources, economic advan- 
tages, and geographical situation of a 
country.” 

The Conference recalls the fact that the 
XXIIIrd Interparliamentary Conference, 
which met at Washington and Ottawa in 
1925, passed a resolution declaring “that 
it would be of the greatest importance for 
good relations between European States, 
and thus contribute to guarantee the peace 
of the world, if the economic barriers at 
present dividing these States were, as far 
as possible, abolished, and that such meas- 
ures probably, in any case in the long run, 
would contribute to create a steady and 
more extensive market for the products of 
European agriculture and industry, and 
therefore also to decrease the cost of pro- 
duction and the danger of unemployment 
in Europe.” 

The Conference desires to record its 
profound satisfaction at the meeting of the 
International Economic Conference held 
in Geneva in May, 1927, and pays tribute 
to the noteworthy work achieved by that 
conference. It seconds the conclusions 
and recommendations formulated by the 
Economic Conference with regard to tariff 
and commercial problems. 

It lays particular stress on the im- 
portance of giving immediate effect to the 
suggestion made by the Economic Confer- 
ence, that “the Council of the League of 
Nations should entrust the Economic Or- 
ganization to undertake, in connection 
with the inquiry provided for in the pre- 
ceding recommendations, all the necessary 
discussions, consultations, and inquiries to 
enable it to propose the measures best cal- 
culated to secure either identical tariff 
systems in the various European countries, 
or at least a common basis for commercial 
treaties, as well as the establishment for all 
countries of clearly defined and uniform 
principles as to the interpretation and 
scope of the most-favored-nation clause in 
regard to customs duties and other 
charges.” 

The Conference sees in the unanimity 
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with which the conclusions of the Geneva 
Economic Conference with regard to Eu- 
ropean commercial policy were adopted a 
striking proof of the existence of a pro- 
found sense of the economic solidarity of 
the nations of Europe, and believes that 
unanimity to be of happy augury for the 
work to be accomplished for the liquidation 
of the system of superprotection now in 
force in Europe. 

It further places on record that most of 
the States of Europe have now achieved 
stabilization of their currencies, while in 
the remaining States there is a tendency 
towards such stabilization. 


B 


In view of the facts set forth above, the 
XXIVth Interparliamentary Conference 
issues an urgent invitation to all the na- 
tional groups of the Union to direct every 
effort toward a systematic pursuance of the 
work in favor of the creation of a system 
of customs agreements between the coun- 
tries of Europe. It lays special stress on 
the importance of the following measures: 

(a) The abolition, at the first possible 
moment, of absolute prohibitions of im- 
ports and exports, except in cases where 
such prohibition is dictated by bona fide 
considerations of a sanitary nature or re- 
lating to the maintenance of order within 
a State (e. g., alcoholic drinks, opium, 
etc.). Attention is called to the Interna- 
tional Conference on this subject, which 
will meet in November, 1927, under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 

(b) The abolition of bounties on ex- 
ports in order to discourage the system of 
dumping. 

(c) The simplification of customs for- 
malities on the basis of the Geneva Con- 
vention of November 3, 1923. 

(d) The unification of the nomenclature 
of customs tariffs, particularly in respect 
of the most important goods. 

(e) The ratification of the Barcelona 
and Geneva conventions on transit. 

(f) The conclusion of long-term inter- 
national commercial treaties in order to 
insure the stability of customs relations, 
the extension of international trade, and a 
steady market for industrial and agricul- 
tural products. 

(g) The general adoption, on uncondi- 
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tional terms, of the most-favored-nation 
clause. 

(hk) The solution, by arbitration or by 
a chamber of the International Court of 
Justice, of contestations with regard to 
the interpretation and application of con- 
tractual customs stipulations. 


C 


The XXIVth Interparliamentary Con- 
ference regrets to note a general tendency 
among the States to raise their customs 
tariffs. It recommends that the national 
groups shall endeavor to arrest and to re- 
verse that tendency. 


D 


The Conference recognizes that the con- 
clusion of the regional customs agreements 
between countries having special interests 
in common is in accordance with the gen- 
eral aim of lowering the barriers in the 
way of international trade, on condition 
that such agreements be not directed 
against a third party. 


E 


The Conference, moreover, invites the 
League of Nations energetically to pursue 
the work so well begun in the economic 
field and to take steps to induce its mem- 
bers to contribute to the realization of the 
proposals of the Economic Conference for 
the amelioration of economic conditions in 
Europe and in the world in general. 


F 


The Interparliamentary Union seeing 
that vast customs unions, such as the 
European Customs Union, are highly de- 
sirable, as much from the point of view 
of economic prosperity as from that of the 
progress of concord and peace; seeing, 
however, that the immediate suppression 
of all customs’ duties would, in the world’s 
present condition, provoke a very serious 
crisis, and cannot be recommended, ex- 
presses the wish that methods of abolish- 
ing, or at least progressively and gradually 
reducing, customs duties be made an ob- 
ject of study in all countries, the annual 
diminution of these duties being unim- 
portant enough not to bring about a crisis 
and enabling, on the contrary, the various 
national industries to adapt themselves, 
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without bad results, to the régime of vast 
customs unions. 


G 


These resolutions shall be transmitted 
forthwith to the League of Nations and 
to the governments. 


III 
Abolition of Passport Visas 


The Conference reiterates the recom- 
mendation of the Stockholm Conference 
in 1921 and the Berne-Geneva Conference 
in 1924 in favor of the abolition of pass- 
port visas, without prejudice to any meas- 
ures which may be considered necessary 
for the security of the State. 


IV 


Reduction of Armaments 


RESOLUTION 


The XXIVth Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, recalling the fact that the States 
signatories of the peace treaties of 1919-20 
and of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions unanimously recognized that the 
maintenance of peace requires “the reduc- 
tion of national armaments to the lowest 
point consistent with national safety and 
the enforcement by common action of in- 
ternational obligations ;” seeing that by 
virtue of the aforementioned peace treaties 
the armaments of certain States have been 
reduced and limited “in order to render 
possible the initiation of a general limita- 
tion of the armaments of all nations ;” 
seeing that this preparation for a conven- 
tion of general limitation has, thanks to 
the sustained efforts of the Preparatory 
Disarmament Committee of the League 
of Nations, resulted, in spite of numerous 
reservations, in unanimously accepted 
drafts in favor of the limitation of arma- 
ments for land and air, but has not suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the various points 
of view expressed in the matter of naval 
armaments; seeing that these failures 
have caused great disappointment to those 
who, suffering from the effects of the 
present economic disorder, count on see- 
ing their hopes realized by means of the 
reduction of the burden of military or- 
ganization, expresses the wish that the 
governments, basing themselves on the 
lofty principles of the Covenant of the 
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League of Nations, employ with energy 
every means in their power to favor an 
appeal to arbitration in case of contest 
between States, to insure security for each 
State, facilitate the general reduction of 
armaments, and hasten the common work 
necessary for the achievement of this 
threefold result. 

The Conference asks the group of the 
Union to work for this end within their 
respective parliaments and with their 
governments, with all the energy which 
the situation demands, and invites them 
to organize active popular propaganda in 
order that public opinion may express it- 
self imperiously in favor of the reduction 
of armaments and the reign of justice be- 
tween the nations. 


Technical Plan for a General Reduction 
of Armaments 


PREAMBLE 


The XXIVth Interparliamentary Con- 
ference, recalling the fact that the Inter- 
parliamentary Conference of Washington 
and Ottawa proclaimed “the necessity of 
giving to the nations a feeling of secur- 
ity,” believing that, in addition to the 
security guaranteed by the League of Na- 
tions, and which the Union wishes to see 
more well defined and more efficacious, 
one of the means, and one of the most im- 
portant, of reaching that end would be a 
general reduction of armaments; con- 
sidering, moreover, that the peace treaties 
of 1919-1920 fix limits for the armaments 
of certain States “in order to render pos- 
sible the initiation of a general limitation 
of armaments of all nations,” and in view 
of the fact that a committee constituted 
by the League of Nations, in pursuance of 
Article 8 of the Covenant, with the mis- 
sion of preparing a general disarmament 
conference, is at present engaged in the 
elaboration of a draft convention for the 
reduction of armaments, is happy to see 
the United States of America co-operat- 
ing in the work of the said preparatory 
committee, and expresses the wish that 
other States not members of the League 
of Nations may also join in the work be- 
fore the meeting of the Disarmament 
Conference. 

It notes with satisfaction that the 
technical studies and the discussions of 
the preparatory committee have, in spite 
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of all the imperfections which characterize 
them, served to clear the ground toa 
certain extent and to prepare the way for 
the elaboration of a draft convention. 

It recommends to the attention of the 
governments and members of the Confer- 
ence the general technical plan for a limi- 
tation and reduction of armaments accom- 
panying the present resolution, it being 
understood that paragraphs A, B. and C 
of Chapter II (Special Rules) in particu- 
lar are meant to serve as examples. It in- 
vites the national groups of the Union to 
transmit the said plan to their respective 
governments and parliaments and re- 
quests the Interparliamentary Bureau to 
communicate it to the preparatory com- 
mittee. 


TECHNICAL PLAN 


I—General Principles 


A. Agreements as to the limitation and 
reduction of armaments of the several 
States must take the following principles 
into account, except in cases of an entirely 
special character : 

1. In fixing the limit of the armaments 
of each State, the whole of the elements 
of a military, geographical, demographi- 
cal, economic, financial, moral, and politi- 
cal order which may constitute the war 
potential (potentiel de guerre) of the 
State in question must be taken into ac- 
count, but the limitation should in prin- 
ciple affect only land, naval, and air arma- 
ments, properly speaking. 

2. Further regard must be had, when 
fixing that limit, to the length of frontiers 
and of coast, to the particularly exposed 
situation of a given State, and to the spe- 
cial tasks incumbent on States which are 
colonial powers. 

3. The limit of armaments of each 
State must be such that no State retain a 
force or war potential enabling it to con- 
stitute a hegemony and to defy the de- 
cisions of the authorities of the League of 
Nations taken in conformity with the 
Covenant of the League. 

B. No State is authorized to increase 
its present armaments. States whose 
present armaments exceed the limits 
which shall be agreed upon shall proceed 
to a gradual reduction of armaments in 
conformity with the following principles: 
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1. The basis for the gradual reduction 
of armaments is obtained by taking the 
average of the armaments of the State in 
question during the three (five) financial 
years preceding the year. 

2. The elements to be taken into ac- 
count in calculating the average for each 
State shall be: 

(a) Peace-time effectives and effectives 
which can be mobilized within a given 
time in all land, sea, and air forces. 

(6) The duration of active military 
service. 

(c) The annual contingent of recruits. 

(d) The total tonnage of war vessels. 

(e) The total tonnage of the air force 
attached to the army and the navy. 

(f) The total sum expended annually 
for armaments on land, at sea, and in the 
air. 

The expenditure referred to under (f) 
shall be calculated on a gold basis. In ad- 
dition to military experience, properly 
speaking, provision shall be made, in the 
total expenditure allowed, for all credits 
allocated to the following purposes: 

Subsidies for the development of na- 
tional industries with a view to their 
mobilization in the event of war. 

Subsidies to the mercantile marine on 
condition of possible transformation of 
merchant ships into warships. 

Subsidies to civil aviation with a view to 
the utilization of the machines in the event 
of war. 

3. The total military expenditure of 
whatsoever nature shall be reduced in a 
proportion to be agreed upon, beginning 
as from the financial year 19—. This 
reduction shall be repeated every — years, 
always taking as basis the average of the 
three (five) financial years originally de- 
cided upon, until the average has reached 
the final limits to be agreed upon. 

4. Extraordinary military expenditure 
incurred as a result of a recommendation 
of the Council of the League of Nations 
shall not be considered as forming part of 
the expenditure to which the reduction 
applies. 


II—Special Rules 


A—Land Forces. 

1. Peace-time effectives and effectives 
which can be mobilized within a given 
time must not be increased and must be 
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gradually reduced in conformity with the 
general principles enumerated above. 

2. A certain proportion, not to be ex- 
ceeded, must be fixed between the number 
of officers and non-commissioned officers 
and of men under arms or who can be 
mobilized within a given time. 

3. The number of rifles, machine guns, 
and cannon of various calibers must be 
limited to a certain proportion correspond- 
ing to the peace-time effectives and to 
the contingent of recruits, in conformity 
with the principles laid down in the Peace 
Treaties of 1919-1920 concerning the 
limitation of armaments of certain coun- 
tries. 

4. The maximum caliber of cannon 
must be fixed. 

5. Tanks must be prohibited. 

6. The preparation of means of chemi- 
cal and bacteriological warfare and train- 
ing in their use must be forbidden. 

%. The numerical strength of the police 
force and customs officers must be limited. 

8. The organization of associations not 
recognized by the official military authori- 
ties and giving military instructions to 
their members must be forbidden. In es- 
timating the total forces, account must be 
taken of private organizations recognized 
by the authorities, as well as of the forces 
organized by the State itself. 


B—Naval Forces: 


1. Within the limits of the total ton- 
nage of each State, the tonnage of differ- 
ent categories of vessels must be limited 
in conformity with the principles con- 
tained in the Treaty of Versailles con- 
cerning the German navy. 

2. New naval construction must be 
prohibited during the period of years to 
be agreed upon, and engagements taken 
as to the delay to be observed in the re- 
placement of vessels of different categories. 

3. The maximum tonnage of each cate- 
gory of vessels to be constructed, as well 
as the caliber and number of cannon, must 
be limited. 

4. Submarines must be prohibited. 

5. The construction of new naval bases 
must be prohibited. 

6. The number of effectives in the navy 
and the annual contingents for naval serv- 
ice must be limited in proportion to the 
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total tonnage, in order to prevent marines 
from being used as reinforcements for the 


land army. 


C—Air Forces: 


1. Military aircraft should be employed 
exclusively for reconnoitring purposes. 
The limits of those military air forces 
must be fixed in proportion to the forces 
of the army and navy of each country. 

2. The number of pilots receiving mili- 
tary instruction must be fixed in propor- 
tion to the air units. 

3. The number of machines, as well as 
their local engine power, must be limited. 
D—Military Expenditure: 

The annual expenditure (a) on equip- 
ment and ammunition for the land army 
in the mother country, as well as in the 
other territories under the authority of 
the State; (b) on naval material, ships, 
armament, etec.; (c) on material for the 
air force, must not be increased and must 
be gradually reduced in a proportion to 
be agreed upon. 


E—Demilitarized zones: 


1. With a view to removing the danger 
of frontier incidents and to creating a 
greater sense of security within the States, 
demilitarized zones shall be created, es- 
pecially on exposed frontiers. 

2. These zones shall be placed, if need 
be, under international supervision. 


Il I—Supervision 


1, A Permanent Disarmament Commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of the 
States parties to the Convention, shall be 
created, with the mission of supervising 
the execution and application of the rules 
agreed upon’ and their adaptation to 
changed circumstances. 

2. States shall be under obligation to 
furnish to that committee detailed infor- 
mation concerning the elements of their 
land, naval, and air organization, includ- 
ing all necessary information’ concerning 
their military expenditure. 

3. The Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions shall publish each year an abstract 
of the military expenditure of each State, 
reckoned in gold francs, and all other in- 
formation as to their military (land, naval, 
and air) preparations. 
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4. In order to facilitate the publication 
of the above abstract, the States shall sup- 
ply a statement of all credits affected to 
military, naval, and air purposes, on the 
basis of a common uniform model. 

5. Each State shall have the right to 
bring to the attention of the committee 
any fact which, in its opinion, constitutes 
an infraction of the agreements concerning 
the limitation of armaments. The com- 
mittee may submit the case to the Council 
of the League of Nations. 

6. The Council of the League may order 
an inquiry on the spot. 

?. The Council shall give a decision as 
to the justness of the complaint. Contested 
decisions shal! be submitted to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

8. In order that the application of the 
dispositions prohibiting the preparation 
of the means of chemical or bacteriological 
warfare, as well as training in their use, 
may more easily be supervised, an inter- 
national organization of the industries con- 
cerned shall be created under the exgis of 
the League of Nations. 


IV—Final Provisions 


1. The Permanent Disarmament Com- 
mittee shall propose and submit to the con- 
tracting powers any modification to the 
Convention which it considers useful. 

2. The gradual reduction shall continue 
until (a) the peace-time effectives, includ- 
ing officers and non-commissioned officers, 
do not exceed three per thousand of the 
population of the State concerned; (b) 
the effectives which can be mobilized 
within a given time do not exceed twelve 
per thousand of the population; (c) the 
peace-time effectives of native troups in 
territory outside that of the mother coun- 
try do not exceed three per thousand of the 
population of those territories, and the 
native effectives which can be mobilized 
do not exceed twelve per thousand of the 
population of those territories; (d) the 
naval forces do not exceed four thousand 
tons per million inhabitants of the mother 
country and 700 tons per million inhabi- 
tants of other parts of the State or empire 
in question. 

3. These figures may, however, be in- 
creased or reduced in a proportion to be 
fixed by the convention, taking into ac- 
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count the facts mentioned in the general 
principles enumerated under A. 

4. States whose armaments are already 
below the limits specified in this plan need 
not proceed to the grand reduction re- 
ferred to in Chapters I (B) and II. They 
will be subject, together with the other 
States, to the supervision provided for in 
Chapter ITI. 

5. States which consider that their situ- 
ation allows them to disarm more rapidly 
or in a greater measure than is provided 
for by the above stipulations are at full 
liberty to do so. 


V 


Methods for the Codification of International 
Law 


A 


In view of the importance and urgency 
of a progressive codification of interna- 
tional law, considering that by such codi- 
fication the flagrant injustices and numer- 
ous uncertainties which characterize inter- 
national law in its present state would be 
eliminated, and that a stable and generally 
accepted basis would then be created for 
the solution of international disputes in 
the supreme interest of peace, in view of 
the recommendation made to the Council 
of the League of Nations by the Committee 
of Experts for the Progressive Codification 
of International Law, to the effect that the 
codification of a first series of subject- 
matters which, in the opinion of the ex- 
perts and according to the declarations of 
a considerable number of governments, 
are to be regarded as ready for such a codi- 
fication, should be taken in hand, the 
XXIVth Interparliamentary Conference 
warmly supports the recommendation, and 
records the wish that a first conference on 
public international law be summoned as 
soon as possible, and that all States, 
whether members or not of the League, be 
invited to participate in it, with a view to 
giving practical and tangible effect to the 
highly important work of the committee 
of experts. 


B 


In view of the very satisfactory progress 
made in the work pursued up till now by 
the Committee of Experts of the League 
of Nations, the Conference recommends 
that the Committee of Experts, function- 
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ing as a permanent committee, as is the 
case with other bodies within the League, 
shall be invited to pursue and push for- 
ward its studies with a view to preparing 
fresh preliminary draft conventions on 
other chapters of public international law 
the codification of which appears desirable 
and feasible. 

It insists on the importance of a thor- 
ough and conscientious preparation of the 
work of the conferences on public interna- 
tional law and recommends in particular 
that the present and future work of the 
committee also embrace the question of 
the unification of certain principles of in- 
ternational penal law, and be carefully 
studied in every quarter concerning itself 
with the development of international law, 
and that it be, if necessary, co-ordinated 
with the work of other competent institu- 
tions, and especially with that of the Pan- 
American Union. 


C 


The Conference recalls the resolution 
voted by the XXIIIrd Conference, held at 
Washington and Ottawa in 1925, recom- 
mending the drafting of a general syn- 
thetic plan of codification of public inter- 
national law, and requests the Committee 
for Juridical Questions of the Union to 
submit the draft of such a plan to the next 
Interparliamentary Conference. 

The draft shall regard war solely as a 
crime against international law (with the 
exception, however, of the right of legiti- 
mate defense which justifies a resort to 
arms), and must consequently include, 
in addition to positive laws, rules intended 
to secure the iaw of peace (friendly ar- 
rangements, mediation, conciliation, ar- 
bitration, resort to international jurisdic- 
tion), as well as rules relating to the ulti- 
mate execution of decisions reached. 


All the United States asks of Mexico 
is that capital investments in that coun- 
try, made with the consent of, and often 
at the invitation of that Government, and 
under concessions for which liberal sums 
were paid to constituted Mexican authori- 
ties, be made safe, and be treated with the 
respect and accorded the protection that 
reputable governments everywhere con- 
cede to such enterprises.—Cincinnatt En- 
quirer. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE 
GENEVA CONFERENCE 


HE Geneva Naval Conference came to 

an end on August 4, after over six 
weeks of discussion. Just before the con- 
ference broke up, a final attempt was made 
by the Japanese delegation to compose the 
differences between the American and the 
British points of view, but this attempt 
failed, and the conference met in a final 
plenary session at which the two principal 
delegations had an opportunity to state 
their cases. These statements are con- 
tained in the speeches delivered by Ambas- 
sador Gibson and Mr. Bridgeman, the text 
of which the reader will find in the Inter- 
national Documents section of this issue 
of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Japanese and American Proposals 


The Japanese suggested the conclusion 
of a “naval holiday” agreement until 1931. 
This program envisaged the following pro- 
visions : 


1. A naval holiday as to the building of 
10,000-ton cruisers from the moment the 
totals for these big cruisers are twelve for 
Great Britain, twelve for the United States, 
and eight for Japan. 

2. Freedom as to the building of small 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, and 
some provision as to the size of the guns on 
the smaller cruisers. 


This program, while more or less accept- 
able to us, was rejected by the British, who 
also rejected the proposal made by our 
delegation for the conclusion of a treaty 
with the proviso that if any contracting 
Power considers that the tonnage alloca- 
tion in the cruiser class has been utilized 
by any other party to the agreement in a 
manner to call for adjustment of the total 
tonnage allocation of that class, such con- 
tracting party may convoke a new confer- 
ence with a view of revising the treaty. If 
no agreement is reached, the treaty shall 
end within one year on the request of any 
contracting Power. 


Modified British Terms 


The British, on their side, proposed the 
conclusion of a treaty, to remain in force 
until 1936, and embodying the following 
provisions : 
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1. The combined total tonnage of cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines below the age 
limit for replacement is not to exceed for 
the British Empire and the United States 
590,000 tons and for Japan 385,000 tons. 

2. In addition, each Power may retain 25 
per cent of the total tonnage in cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines. 

3. The age limit before which replacement 
cannot take place is as folows: 10,000-ton 
cruisers, 18 years; other cruisers, 16 years; 
destroyers, 16 years; submarines, 13 years. 

4. The vessels over 6,000 tons to be retained 
in their respective fleets are: Four Hawkins 
class, carrying seven 5-inch guns; the York, 
carrying 8-inch guns; two Emerald class, 
carrying 6-inch guns. United States: Ten 
Omaha class, carrying 6-inch guns. Japan: 
Four Faurutaka class, carrying 8-inch guns. 

5. All other cruisers to be divided into two 
classes: (@)10,000-ton cruisers; (b) smaller 
cruisers of a maximum displacement of 6,000 
tons and mounting a gun not exceeding six 
inches in caliber. 

6. 10,000-ton cruisers to be limited in num- 
ber—for the British Empire and United 
States, 12; for Japan, 8. 

7. The maximum standard displacement of 
flotilla leaders to be 1,850 tons and for de- 
stroyers 1,500 tons. Flotilla leaders and de- 
stroyers not to carry a gun above five inches. 

8. Of the total tonnage in the destroyer 
class, 100 per cent may be used for vessels of 
1,500 tons and over, but not more than 16 per 
cent of the total tonnage may be used for 
the flotilla leader class. These vessels above 
1,500 tons are limited to a maximum of 1,800 
tons. 

9. Submarines to be divided into two 
classes: (a) 1,800 tons down to 1,000 tons; 
(b) maximum, 600 tons. Submarines not to 
carry a gun in excess of five inches. 

10. The maximum tonnage to be devoted to 
submarines of either class of whatever age 
to be as follows: Class A, British Empire and 
United States, 90,000 tons; Japan 60,000 tons. 
Of each total tonnage no more than two- 
thirds may be used for class A submarines. 

11. Except for the restriction imposed in 
paragraphs 6, 8, and 10, the total tonnage 
allocated to be used as each Power thinks 
best. 


This proposal failed of acceptance by 
our delegation. 














Joint Declaration of the Conference 


The conference closed after Ambassador 
Gibson, as chairman, read the following 
joint declaration: 


In pursuance of the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the plenipotentiary 
delegates of the President of the United 
States, of His Britannic Majesty, and of His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan met at Geneva 
on June 20 to consider the limitation of auxili- 
ary naval craft. 

Meetings have been held from that date 
until August 4, during which period the dele- 
gates and their advisers have considered in 
detail various methods of effecting this object. 
On many important questions provisional 
agreements have been reached, certain of 
which are embodied in the annexed report of 
the Technical Committee of the Conference. 
These points of agreement relate particularly 
to the limitation of destroyers and _ sub- 
marines, and it was only when the conference 
took up the question of the limitation of the 
cruiser class that difficulties were encoun- 
tered. These difficulties proved to be of a 
character to render it desirable to adjourn 
the present negotiations until the respective 
governments have had an opportunity to give 
further consideration to the problem and to 
the various methods which have been sug- 
gested for its solution. 


Tonnage Limitation 


The American delegates presented the view 
that within total tonnage limitation, which 
they initially suggested should be between 
250,000 and 300,000 tons in the cruiser class 
for the United States and the British Em- 
pire and between 150,000 and 180,000 tons for 
Japan, each of the Powers should have liberty 
to build the number and the type of vessels 
which they might consider best suited to their 
respective naval needs, with freedom, subject 
to the limitation of the Washington Treaty, to 
arm these vessels as they saw fit. 

The British delegates, while putting pro- 
posals tending to a limitation of the size of 
vessels of all classes, have opposed the prin- 
ciple of limitation by total tonnage alone on 
the ground that the largest ship and the 
heaviest gun permissible must inevitably be- 
come the standard. They desired, first, a 
strict limitation of the number of 10,000-ton 
8-inch-gun cruisers; and, secondly, the estab- 
lishment of a secondary type of cruiser of a 
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maximum displacement of 6,000 tons carrying 
guns of a maximum caliber of six inches, 
The British delegates contended that the 
establishment of this type would alone enable 
the British Empire, within a moderate figure 
of total tonnage, to attain the numbers which 
it regards as indispensable to meet its special 
circumstances and its special needs. 

The Japanese delegates presented the view 
that no total tonnage level should be fixed 
which would affect a real limitation of 
auxiliary naval vessels. As for the question 
of the 8-inch-gun cruiser, while the Japanese 
Government could not agree to any restric 
tion as a matter of principle, they had no 
difficulty in declaring that, provided a ton- 
nage level of 315,000 tons for auxiliary sur- 
face vessels were fixed for Japan, they would 
not build any further 8-inch-gun cruisers 
until 1936, except those already authorized in 
existing programs. 

Various methods were considered of recon- 
ciling the divergent views indicated above, 
but, while material progress has been made 
and the points of divergence reduced, no 
mutually acceptable plan has been found 
to reconcile the claim of the British delegates 
for numbers of vessels, for the most part 
armed with 6-inch guns, with the desire of 
the American delegates for the lowest pos- 
sible total tonnage limitation with freedom 
of armaments within such limitation, subject 
to the restriction as to armaments already 
set by the Washington Treaty. 


The Next Meeting 


Faced with this difficulty, the delegates 
have deemed it wise to adjourn the present 
conference with this frank statement of their 
respective views, and to submit the problem 
for the further consideration of their govern- 
ments, in the hope that consultation between 
them may lead to an early solution. 

Further, the delegates agree to recom- 
mend to their respective governments the de- 
sirability of arranging between the signa- 
tories of the Washington Treaty that the 
conference to be called pursuant to Para- 
graph 2 of article 21 of that treaty should 
be held earlier than August, 1931, the date 
contemplated under the terms of that instru- 
ment, in order that any decisions reached by 
such a conference may come into force before 
the capital ship construction program com- 
mences, namely, in November of that year. 
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In making these recommendations and in 
submitting this statement of the points of 
agreement as well as of the points on which 
agreement has not yet been achieved, the 
delegates desire to place on record a state- 
ment of their conviction that the obstacles 
that have been encountered should not be 
accepted as terminating the efforts to bring 
about a further limitation of naval arma- 
ments. On the contrary, they trust that the 
measure of agreement that has been reached, 
as well as the work that has been done in 
clarifying their respective positions, will 
make it possible, after consultation between 
the governments, to find a basis for reconcil- 
ing divergent views and leading to the early 
conclusion of an agreement for the limitation 
of auxiliary naval vessels which will permit 
of substantial economy and, while safeguard- 
ing national security, promote the feeling 
of mutual confidence and good understanding. 


RESIGNATION OF LORD 
ROBERT CECIL 


HE resignation of Lord Robert Cecil 

from Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet was ac- 
complished by means of a long letter, 
addressed to the Prime Minister, in which 
Lord Cecil indicated the points of his dis- 
agreement with the government and the 
reasons for his leaving office. The Prime 
Minister, in his reply to this letter, made 
some interesting declarations. Together, 
the two letters shed considerable light on 
Great Britain’s present-day foreign policy. 


Lord Robert Cecil’s Letter 


Lord Cecil wrote as follows: 


25rH AvueusT, 1927. 
Prime Minister: 

I am sorry to say that I have arrived at 
the conclusion that I ought to resign my 
office. 

Let me, in the first place, assure you that 
this conclusion is not due to any personal 
difficulty. On the contrary, I feel that I owe 
you and all my colleagues much gratitude for 
your kindness and consideration. Least of all 
have I any grievance against Bridgeman. He 
will, I hope, have already told you that 
throughout our time at Geneva we worked 
together in the closest agreement. Apart from 
one or two questions of procedure, I do not 
think that we had any difference of opinion. 
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Certainly we had none with respect to the 
policy to be pursued at the conference. It is 
true that in technical matters I had to rely 
chiefly on the advice given to us by the naval 
experts. Here again we were extremely 
fortunate in having as our chief adviser so 
able and wide-minded an officer as Admiral 
Field. 

The difficulty is, I am sorry to say, much 
more serious, for I cannot conceal from my- 
self that on the broad policy of disarmament 
the majority of the cabinet and I are not 
really agreed. 

I believe that a general reduction and 
limitation of armaments is essential to the 
peace of the world, and on that peace depends 
not only the existence of the British Empire, 
but even that of European civilization itself. 
It follows that I regard the limitation of 
armaments as by far the most important 
public question of the day. Further, I am 
convinced that no considerable limitation of 
armaments can be obtained except by inter- 
national agreement. On the attainment of 
such an agreement, therefore, in my judg- 
ment, the chief energies of the government 
ought to be concentrated. I do not say that 
it should be bought at any price. But I do 
say that it is of greater value than any other 
political object. 

Much that happened during the session last 
spring of the Preparatory Commission for the 
Reduction and Limitation of Armaments was 
to me of a disquieting nature. Over and over 
again I was compelled by my instructions to 
maintain propositions in the Commission 
which were difficult to reconcile with any 
serious desire for the success of its labors. 
For the most part these instructions turned 
on smaller points, but the cumulative effect 
on the minds of the Commission was very un- 
fortunate, and was largely the cause of its 
comparative ill-success. 

Nevertheless, when you were good enough 
to ask me to be one of the British repre- 
sentatives at the recent conference I gladly 
accepted. I thought that there was little 
doubt of agreement being reached, and I 
believed that an agreement between the three 
great naval powers to a reduction of their 
armaments would be of great assistance in 
facilitating the efforts of the preparatory 
commission for general limitation. Its failure 
would, of course, be a corresponding disaster. 
But I did not contemplate failure. Unfor- 
tunately, failure followed, and the causes of 
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that failure may have to be probed when 
Parliament meets. It is enough now to say 
that I found myself out of sympathy with 
the instructions I received, and believe that 
an agreement might have been reached on 
terms which would have sacrificed no es- 
sential British interest. 

What, then, of the future? I look back on 
the refusal to accept the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, the unconditional rejection of the 
Protocol, the ministerial declaration against 
compulsory arbitration, the partial failure of 
the preparatory commission, and now the 
breakdown of the Three-Power Conference. 
An advance in the direction first of security, 
then of arbitration, lastly of disarmament 
itself, has been tried, and in each case has 
made little or no progress. In each case the 
policy I advocated has been more or less 
completely overruled. As it has been in the 
past, so will it be in the future. The same 
causes will produce similar effects; for the 
truth is, however unwilling I am to recognize 
it, that in these matters my colleagues do not 
agree with me. 

I can see no way, then, in which I can be of 
further service in the cabinet to this cause 
which I regard as supremely important. But 
outside there is much to be done. The hope 
of the future lies in an aroused and instructed 
public opinion. That is an object which may 
employ all, and more than all, the energies 
which remain to me. 

CEcIL. 


Prime Minister Baldwin’s Reply 
To this the Prime Minister replied: 


10 DowninG Srreet, S. W. 1, 
29th August, 1927. 

My Dear Lorp CeciL: I deeply regret that 
you have reached the conclusion that you 
ought to resign your office. It is, indeed, a 
source of satisfaction that your resignation 
is not due to any personal difficulty and I am 
glad to add my witness to the good personal 
relations which have always existed be- 
tween us. 

I am concerned at your statement “that 
on the broad policy of disarmament the ma- 
jority of the cabinet and I are not really 
agreed.” When, however, I examine the 
statement of your views on this question I 
incline to the opinion that, having decided 
upon resignation, you exaggerate any differ- 
ences that have arisen, whether recently or in 
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the earlier days of the government. Shortly 
after we came into office our own views on 
the broad question were stated by the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs at Geneva in 
a speech on the subject of the Geneva Proto- 
col in terms previously discussed and ap- 
proved by the whole cabinet. From it I take 
the following extract: 

It is unnecessary to lay stress upon the 
sympathy felt throughout the British Em- 
pire with any effort to improve the inter- 
national machinery for maintaining the peace 
of the world. Arbitration, disarmament, and 
security are the main themes of the Protocol, 
and on all these great subjects the British 
Empire has shown, by deeds as well as words, 
that it is in the fullest accord with the ideals 
which have animated the fifth assembly of 
the League. Successive administrations in 
Great Britain, with the full approval of the 
self-governing dominions have not only fa- 
vored arbitration in theory, they have largely 
availed themselves of it in practice. They 
have not contented themselves with preaching 
disarmament; they have disarmed to the 
limits of national safety. They have taken 
their full share in creating and supporting 
the League of Nations and the Court of In- 
ternational Justice, while the immense sacri- 
fices they have been content to make in the 
cause of general security are matters of 
recent history. 

In essence, and apart from emphasis, this 
policy does not appear to differ materially 
from your own views, even as now stated by 
you. We have pursued it ever since the re- 
sults on the peace of the world and on dis- 
armament which, as I shall presently show, 
have not been inconsiderable. 

It is not, I think, on the broad policy of 
peace and disarmament that our differences, 
so far as there are differences, arise, so much 
as on the means by which that policy can be 
most effectively forwarded. Even here there 
was at least a large measure of agreement. 

As regards the work of the Preparatory 
Committee of the League, you presided over 
the subcommittee which prepared the British 
case and practically drafted your own in- 
structions, and in your absence your place as 
chairman of the subcommittee was taken by 
a colleague whom you certainly will not 
accuse of lukewarmness in the cause. 

As regards the recent conference of the 
three Powers, I will enter into no details at 
this stage, since you refrain from doing so, 
though here again I think you exaggerate 
whatever difference existed between the gov- 
ernment and yourself. But this much I must 
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say: I can take no blame for its failure 
either to myself or to my colleagues, who, 
after my departure and up to the very mo- 
ment when a telegram from the delegation at 
Geneva informed them that the conference 
was at an end, were still working for such a 
compromise as might yet attain the twin 
objects of limitation or armaments and na- 
tional security which the conference was 
summoned to achieve. 

As to the future, I refuse to share your 
pessimism. It is true that no great progress 
has as yet been made on the lines of the great 
world conferences to which you refer. The 
yeneva Protocol did not commend itself to us 
any more than did the Treaty of Mutual As- 
sistance to our predecessors. But, as I have 
already noted, progress has been made by 
other, if less ambitious, methods. The Wash- 
ington Conference, the Locarno Treaty, and 
the settlement with Turkey have all led to 
some measure of disarmament and indicate 
that progress can be made on the lines we are 
pursuing. Year by year our own aggregate 
expenditure on armaments has fallen, and 
year by year in the world at large the impor- 
tance of this question is becoming more deeply 
felt alike by governments and peoples. I 
am not without hope that even the Three 
Power Conference, notwithstanding its appa- 
rent failure, may yet result not only in a 
possible early reduction in naval armaments, 
but in the long run in a better understanding 
of each other’s problems and difficulties by 
the nations concerned. I do not underrate 
the difficulties. They are, as we have always 
known, many and great, but that is not, in 
my opinion, a reason for throwing up the 
sponge. It is the task of statesmen to learn 
from failure no less than from success, and 
this is more especially the case in an age-long 
problem that has hitherto baffled all efforts 
to find a permanent solution. I can only 
regret that you are no longer willing to con- 
tinue as our principal representative in the 
international discussions on disarmament, and 
that I must now seek elsewhere for the help 
for which I have hitherto turned to you. 

Yours very sincerely, 
STANLEY BALDWIN. 


Held Many Offices 


Lord Robert Cecil is 63 years old. In 
the course of his long parliamentary ca- 
reer, he has held many offices. He was 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for For- 
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eign Affairs in 1915-16, and became As- 
sistant Foreign Secretary in the Coalition 
yovernment in the summer of 1918, hav- 
ing previously been Minister of Blockade. 
Within a few months, however, he resigned 
his office, owing to dissatisfaction with the 
government’s policy of disestablishing the 
Welsh Church. Lord Cecil again joined 
the government in 1923 as Lord Privy 
Seal, and when the Conservative Party 
displaced the Labor Government in 1924 
he was appointed Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 


FRANCO-GERMAN COM- 
MERCIAL AGREEMENT 


PROVISIONAL commercial agree- 

ment between France and Germany 
was initialed on August 17, and formally 
signed a few days later. It represents the 
successful conclusion of negotiations which 
were begun in October, 1924, three months 
before the end of the privileged period en- 
joyed by the Allied Powers under the 
Treaty of Versailles. By the terms of that 
treaty Germany was obligated to grant the 
Allied Powers most-favored-nation treat- 
ment for a period of five years from the 
date on which the treaty went into force, 
without receiving in return similar treat- 
ment. It was on January 10, 1925, that 
this provision lapsed and France lost the 
position of advantage which she had en- 
joyed until then in the German markets. 
The principal object of the long negotia- 
tions between the two countries has been 
to find a method by which France would 
be able to regain her favored position in 
Germany and to determine the price which 
she would be willing to pay for it. The 
new commercial treaty is the result. 

The treaty went into effect on Sep- 
tember 6 and is to remain in operation 
until December 15, 1928, unless it is de- 
nounced by one party or the other before 
that date. It is provided, moreover, that 
if no denunciation has meanwhile occurred 
the two countries give each other a guaran- 
tee of most-favored-nation treatment as 
from that date. 


Details of the Agreement 


Besides the convention itself, embody- 
ing the tariff agreements, with annexed 
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lists of the goods and duties covered by it, 
there are other documents, including dec- 
larations concerning questions not strictly 
commercial which have been settled, and a 
number of letters exchanged between the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Ger- 
man Embassy with reference to the appli- 
cation or the interpretation of the 
agreement. For nearly all goods exported 
by either country to the other most- 
favored-nation treatment or its equivalent 
is guaranteed. 

Under the present customs law, France 
cannot give absolute de jure most-favored- 
nation treatment. France grants Germany 
the benefit of its present minimum tariff, 
or of a new minimum tariff agreed upon 
with the German delegation for certain 
classes of goods. The French Minister of 
Commerce obtained special powers from 
Parliament under the act of July 13, 1927, 
to modify the present minimum tariff in 
order to facilitate this agreement with 
Germany. Germany, on her side, grants 
to France the benefit of the reduced tariff 
which she has conceded to other Powers 
and other reductions which she is making 
in response to French demands. So long 
as the convention is in force, most of the 
French tariffs, as granted, can only be 
modified in conformity with the index 
figure for wholesale prices. This arrange- 
ment is intended to insure that the duties 
shall have a constant ad valorem value, 
even if prices fluctuate, owing to disturb- 
ances of the exchange. The German duties 
agreed upon in the convention are fixed 
in gold marks. 


Industries Benefited 


While the agreement covers nearly the 
whole of the trade between the two coun- 
tries, it concentrates more particularly on 
the main branches of production. On the 
French side, agriculture is stated to be the 
principal industry benefited, but the fol- 
lowing industries obtain tariff advantages: 
Cotton, wool, silk, dresses, boots and shoes, 
metals, engineering, soap, perfumes, glass- 
ware, and porcelain. On the German side, 
the great chemical, machine, and electrical 
industries, small metal wares, cement, 
pottery and porcelain, leather, and toys 
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have the benefit of the French minimum 
tariff and of the most-favored-nation 
clause. For goods of secondary impor- 
tance, France submits to the ordinary Ger- 
man tariff, while German goods will be 
subject either to the French general tariff 
or to duties intermediary between the gen- 
eral and minimum tariffs. 

Important stipulations are made on both 
sides, however, for the restriction of the 
quantities in classes of exports favored by 
the tariff reductions. German goods which 
have the benefit of the French minimum 
tariff will be limited to fixed annual 
quantities. On the other hand, Germany 
will admit only a fixed annual quantity of 
360,000 metric quintals of French wines. 
It is stated that this quantity is not in- 
ferior to the average French exports, and 
that champagne and other sparkling wines, 
as well as wines intended for the manu- 
facture of sparkling wines or for distilla- 
tion, are not included in the restriction. 
Moreover, this limitation of the export of 
wines is to come to an end in the event of 
the two countries substituting complete 
most-favored-nation treatment for the 
régime instituted by the convention in the 
first instance. 


Revision of the French Tariff 


The convention recognizes the liberty 
of the French Parliament to carry out the 
general revision of the French tariff which 
is contemplated. A number of lists of 
goods and duties have been drawn up, and 
it is agreed that certain duties shall come 
into force immediately. The special new 
minimum duties will come into force three 
months later, unless the German Govern- 
ment, after the establishment of its new 
revised tariff, gives three months’ notice 
of denunciation of the present convention. 

A great number of provisions relating to 
the methods of collecting duties, the origin 
of goods, internal taxation, and other mat- 
ters are also attached to the convention, as 
well as regulations for sea and river navi- 
gation, the status of persons and com- 
panies, and the régime of German ships 
and goods in French colonies and pro- 
tectorates. 
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TWO PROPOSALS FOR CHINA 
SETTLEMENT 


T THE July Conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations in Hono- 
lulu two outstanding proposals were of- 
fered for dealing with the problem of ex- 
traterritoriality in China. 
A British member of the conference 
proposed the following interim program, 
capable of immediate execution : 


1. The Powers recognize the sincerity 
of the Chinese policy of judicial reform 
and take note of the substantial progress 
made. 

2. The Powers, while conscious of the 
element of risk involved in precipitate ac- 
tion, none the less recognize that action is 
necessary. 

3. The Powers take immediate steps to 
rid the practice of extraterritoriality of 
all the abuses that now surround it. 

4. The Powers put into operation, with- 
out delay, in their consular courts one or 
more of the codes of Chinese law already 
promulgated. 

5. The Powers continue to develop this 
policy, along the lines of the measures pro- 
posed by the British Government in the 
note handed to the Peking and Hankow 
governments on January 27, 1927, it be- 
ing premised that these measures repre- 
sent only the first steps in a deliberate 
policy designed to settle as many outstand- 
ing issues as possible during the period 
which must elapse before a stable gov- 
ernment is established with which a new 
treaty can be made. 

The other proposal came from a Chi- 
nese member of the conference. It cov- 
ered the following program for adoption 
as soon as a stable national government 
is established in China: 


1. That the complete relinquishment 
of extraterritoriality should be stipulated 
in a new treaty between China and the 
Powers concerned, separately or collec- 
tively. 

2. That by an exchange of notes be- 
tween China and the Powers the following 
transitional system for the trial of foreign- 
ers should then be established : 

(a) Foreigners should come exclusively 
under the jurisdiction of Chinese modern 


courts, which means exemption from mag- 
istrates, police, and military courts. 

(6) Five special benches should be es- 
tablished in the existing courts at Peking, 
Shanghai, Hankow, Canton, and Chung- 
kiang. 

(c) These modern courts and special 
benches should be courts of first instance 
for the trial of foreigners. 

(d) There should be a court of appeal 
at Shanghai. 

(e) There should also be a special bench 
for the consideration of such cases in the 
supreme court at Peking. 

(f) Foreign lawyers, subject to regula- 
tions, should be admitted to practice in 
these courts. 

(g) Interpreters should be attached to 
these courts. 

(h) Certain foreign legal advisers 
should be appointed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to the above-mentioned special 
benches to help in matters of foreign juris- 
diction (their function should be entirely 
advisory). 

3. That the Chinese Government, by 
unilateral declaration, should adopt the 
following judicial guarantees : 

(a) That no foreigner would be ar- 
rested without a proper judicial warrant, 
except in cases of flagrantis delictt. 

(b) That the writ of habeas corpus 
should be applied. 

(c) That publicity of trials and hear- 
ings should be observed. 


THE PLIGHT OF RUSSIAN 
WRITERS 


HE Paris Russian newspaper Voz- 

rozhdeniye publishes the following 
appeal received from a group of Russian 
writers: 

We appeal to you, writers of the world. 
How is it, that with all your insight into the 
human soul and the spirit of epochs and na- 
tions you take no heed of us Russians, whose 
free speech is utterly suppressed? You have 
been brought up on the works of great mas- 
ters, some of whom were of our race. How 
is it, then, that you say nothing when the 
literature of a great country is being stifled? 
Don’t you know about the Communist censor- 
ship of “Socialist” Russia? We are afraid 
you don’t. But why did not MM. Duhamel, 
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Durtin, and other writers who visited our 
country tell you about it. Were they not 
interested in the condition of the press? 

It pains us to think that the clinking of 
glasses filled with government champagne, to 
which foreign writers were treated in Russia, 
deadened the clanking of the chains with 
which our literature and the whole Russian 
people are fettered. 

Listen, and we will tell you. Idealism, 
which is so characteristic of Russian litera- 
ture, is considered a crime. Our classics that 
have an idealistic tendency are eliminated 
from public libraries. This fate is shared by 
the works of historians and philosophers who 
are opposed to materialism. Special instruct- 
ors make raids on public libraries and book- 
shops and confiscate pre-revolutionary ju- 
venile literature and folklore. Modern writers 
suspected of idealism have no chance of ever 
seeing their works in print. They are treated 
as enemies and destroyers of the present 
social order, are dismissed from every post 
and deprived of the means of earning their 
living. Every manuscript which goes to the 
printer’s must first of all be submitted to the 
censor in two copies. Proofs ready for press 
must again be returned to the censor for a 
second reading and verification. There were 
cases when because of a single sentence, 
word, or even letter (for instance, capital “G” 
in the word “God’’) overlooked by the censor 
in the first instance the whole edition was 
ruthlessly suppressed at the second reading. 

Nothing can be published without the 
approval of the censor, not even works on 
chemistry, astronomy, and mathematics. No 
subsequent corrections in them can be made 
by the author except with the special per- 
mission of the censor. Without it the printer 
has no right to make the slightest alteration 
in the text. One cannot have a visiting card 
printed without making a special written ap- 
plication with State stamps affixed and wait- 
ing for days till the overworked censor finds 
the slip of paper with one’s name and gives 
his permission. MM. Duhamel and Durtin 
could easily have seen that even theater 
notices, such as “Smoking is prohibited,” 
“Emergency exit,’ &c., bear at the bottom 
the sacramental seal of the censor. 

A special permit is required to start a 
publishing business. No one, not even the 
firms that specialize in purely scientific 


works, are given more than two years’ permit. 
Permits are not easily obtained and private 
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publishing firms are scarce. Their activities 
are limited to a program approved by the 
censor. The firms are obliged to submit to 
the censor six months ahead a complete list 
of the works they intend to publish, accom- 
panied by detailed biographies of the authors, 
Nothing outside these lists, in so far as they 
are approved by the censor, may be published 
by the firm. 

Under such conditions only that which is 
certain to be approved by the Communist 
censor is accepted for publication, and only 
that is published which does not deviate from 
the universally binding Communist doctrines. 
No other works, however talented or remark- 
able, can be published; they have indeed to 
be concealed. Their discovery during a 
domiciliary search may lead to the banish- 
ment or even the execution of their author. 
Professor Lazarevsky, one of the best Russian 
authorities on jurisprudence, was shot solely 
because a draft scheme of a Russian Consti- 
tution was found in his flat. 

Do you know all this? Do you realize 
the horror of our position? If you do know, 
why are you silent? We have all heard your 
loud protest against the execution of Sacco, 
Vanzetti, and other writers. But the death 
penalty and the persecution of the best of 
the Russian people who do not even try to 
spread their ideas, knowing that propaganda 
is impossible, seems to leave you cold. In 
our gloomy prison we have never heard your 
voice raised in protest or indignation or any 
appeal on your part to the moral feelings of 
the peoples. Why? 

Writers, you who are the ear, eye, and con- 
science of the nations, respond! It is not for 
you to say that “there is no power that is not 
from God.” You will not taunt us with the 
cruel words that a people has the govern- 
ment it deserves. You know that in the case 
of despotic power the harmony between a 
nation and its government can only be 
achieved in the course of ages, but that dur- 
ing brief epochs in the life of a people the 
two may be tragically at variance. Think of 
the years that preceded our revolution. Our 
public organizations—the Duma, the local 
self-government bodies, even individual mini- 
sters—implored, appealed, urged the govern- 
ment to turn from the path leading to 
perdition. The government remained deaf and 
blind. Recollect—whom did you sympathize 
with then? With the little band of Raspu- 
tin’s followers or with the people? Which did 
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you condemn, and to whom did you give 
your moral support. On whose side are 
you now? 

We know that you cannot help either us 
or our people except by giving your sympathy 
and moral support to those who work for 
freedom and by expressing a moral condem- 
nation of the most cruel tyranny that has 
ever existed. We do not expect anything 
more, but all the more passionately do we 
want you to do that which is possible: do 
your utmost to unmask before the whole 
world the artful hypocrisy of the terrible 
Communist rule in Russia. We are powerless 
to do so. Our sole weapon—the pen—is 
wrenched from our hands; the air by which 
we breathe—literature—has been taken from 
us; we are fettered. 

It is not only for us in Russia that your 
voice must be raised. Think of yourselves. 
With diabolical energy, the full scope of which 
we alone are able to realize, your own na- 
tions are being pushed on to the same path 
of blood and horror to which in a fatal 
moment of its history our people, worn out 
by war and the policy of Tsarist government, 
was driven ten years ago. We have trodden 
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this path to the Golgotha of the nations and 
warn you of it. 

We are perishing. The coming dawn of 
liberation is not yet in sight. Many of us 
are no longer capable of passing on to pos- 
terity the terrible experiences we have lived 
through. Learn the truth about us, write of 
it, you who are free, that the eyes of the 
present and coming generations may be 
opened. Do this—and it will be easier for us 
to die. 

We are sending this letter as from a sub- 
terranean dungeon. At great risk we are 
writing it; it will be carried across the border 
at the risk of life. We do not know whether 
it will ever reach the free press. But if it 
does, if our voice from beyond the grave is 
heard by you, we bid you listen, read, think 
of what we say. 

(Signed) A Group or RUSSIAN WRITERS. 

Russia, May, 1927. 


The appeal was smuggled out of Russia, 
and the Polish press reports that the 
Soviet political police is hunting diligently 
for the men who wrote it and took it 
across the frontier. 





May I reach 


That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony ; 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty ; 

Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion even more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


—George Eliot. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE 


By THE EDITOR 


E ARRIVED in Paris August 17. 

It was the Twenty-fourth Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union; 
the advance guard of the American Le- 
gion; “riots” along the boulevards and 
attempts to “demonstrate” before the 
American Embassy, in front of which each 
time we called there were hundreds of 
French police actively watchful. And then 
there are the beaucoup Americans and 
other “foreigners” seeking a bit feverishly 
those “thrills” thought to be peculiar to 
Paris. Elsewhere the “sets” change, but 
the play goes on, ever interesting, be- 
wildering, human. 

Europe, which exists substantially only 
in a geographical sense, is a tenuous, 
complex picture of a cubist uncertainty, 
largely the creation of a torpid imagina- 
tion. 
which happen from day to day challenge 
the interest and force the attention of the 
passer-by. 


And yet within this area the things 


It is now September, and we are at 
Geneva, in the midst of the Eighth As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, having 
attended each of these assemblies through- 
out the years except one. This Assembly is 
only a week old, but it seems to be getting 
up some steam. Before speaking of it, 
however, let us note a few other things. 

Bolshevism is a bogy over here more 
than with us, keeping many awake 0’ 
nights. The English break with the 
Soviets is fresh in our minds. The “de- 
monstrations” in Paris bade fair to be 
serious. It was a rainy night; and yet a 
number of heads were broken; one person 


was killed; and a number of windows were 
smashed, all in spite of the fact that 
squads of Paris police were stationed 


generously throughout the threatened 
area. It is generally believed by the 
French that all this business is fomented 
by the Bolshevists from their headquar- 
ters in Moscow. The Sacco-Vanzetti case 
was a mere pretext. Here, in Geneva, 
they say the “affair” before the American 
Consulate and elsewhere was a “stunt” 
by the equivalent of a crowd of our col- 
lege boys out for a high time. 

And yet all these things are considered 
by many to be very serious. The French 
Government is acting vigorously, expell- 
ing this year more radical agitators and 
other “undesirable” foreigners from France 
than ever before, some 8,500 in all—2,500 
over the yearly average. Because of sedi- 
tious articles, nineteen foreign-language 
newspapers have been suppressed during 
the year and their editors punished by the 
French authorities. Fourteen Communist 
leaders have been sent to prison and thirty 
others placed under arrest in various prov- 
inces. For participating in the riots in 
Paris August 23, thirty-six were sen- 
tenced and eleven more held, pending 
trial. 

Do they hate us over here? The twenty 
thousand American soldier boys, their 
parade in Paris only a few days away, are 
causing some anxiety, but nothing serious 
seems likely. The preparations in France 
are elaborate and the police seemingly 
quite adequate. Furthermore, all this 
radicalism is not aimed especially against 
the Americans. The demonstrators dese- 
crated the tomb of the unknown soldier 
that rainy night in Paris and in other 
ways showed their opposition to things 
In Geneva they damaged the 
The ill- 


as they are. 
offices of the League of Nations. 
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will against us has been greatly over- 
drawn. As a matter of fact, the French 
will never forget the kindly gratitude of 
other days. Between us and France there 
is friendship. ‘That is a permanent pos- 
session of both sides. European “hatred” 
of us is thin and quite harmless. 

But the French have just now another 
reason for anger against Moscow. Ra- 
kovsky, Soviet Ambassador to France, has 
been in Moscow participating in the gen- 
eral talk there of the proposed “war 
against Russia.” Among other things, he 
signed a declaration which contains this 
passage : 

“All honest proletarians of the capital- 
ist States must actively work for the de- 
feat of their governments. It is the duty 
of all foreign soldiers who do not wish 
to support the slave-drivers of their coun- 
tries to pass into the ranks of the Red 
army, for the Union of the Soviet Social- 
ist Republics is the fatherland of all the 
workers. . . Whoever is hostile to 
the defense of the U. 8. S. R. is a traitor 
to the cause of the world proletariat.” 

Naturally, this incident came to the at- 
tention of the French Foreign Office, 
where it is recalled that there have been 
evidences of just that kind of propaganda 
of late, both in the French army and the 
navy. The French feel that Rakovsky has 
signed an appeal to open treason within 
France, and they have protested accord- 
ingly. There is a wide belief that Soviet- 
ism is a big, dangerus conspiracy in the 
interest of a world revolution. In the 
meantime Rakovsky is taking the waters 
at Royat. It is interesting to observe that 
Paul Millykoff, perhaps Russia’s most 
distinguished refugee, is “summering” at 
this same delightful French resort. 

The problems of finance are keenly dis- 
cussed in banking circles especially; also 
among the economists. Sir George Paish 
said in Paris that he fears the utter 
breakdown of the whole system of credits 
unless something unusual be done at once. 


He is taking steps toward a conference of 
bankers and economists in April next, in 
Prague, for the purpose of forestalling the 
catastrophe. The meeting is being called 
by the League of Nations Unions upon Sir 
George’s initiative. What will be the out- 
come is still uncertain. 

M. Robert Masson, director general of the 
Crédit Lyonnais, speaking at the Ameri- 
can Club in Paris, has just called atten- 
tion to the possibility that the outlet for 
our trade may diminish, in which case our 
development will naturally be less rapid. 
A fact of some importance seems to be 
that a large share of our sales abroad are 
paid for out of the money borrowed from 
us. If our loans cease, and they must 
soon diminish, we may expect less pros- 
perity, unless Europe is permitted to pay 
in the old economic coin of goods and 
services. Here the whole question of 
tariffs comes again to the fore, and we 
begin to get lost once more in the jargon 
of the economists. 

Sir George’s picture of the possibilities 
of a break-down of the credit system is not 
a pleasant one. We must grant that. It 
is comforting to recall, however, that the 
dire forecasts of certain scientists hereto- 
fore have failed to materialize because of 
some unforeseen new event. That has a 
steadying effect on one’s nerves in this 
instance. 

Furthermore, as pointed out by M. 
Masson, a loan to a foreign borrower 
means a new purchasing power abroad. 
If the borrower does not take advantage 
of that power, he sells the proceeds of his 
loan against foreign currency and thus 
transfers them to some other person, who 
in turn must use them or transfer them 
again, and so on. Finally the proceeds 
are bound to be spent in the country of 
the lender. That, too, is comforting. An 
interesting sidelight on it all is the news 
of resentment quoted from America at the 
new French tariff. For Americans to 
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complain of tariff legislation in France 
strikes observers over here as a bit grim. 

The Eighth Assembly of the League of 
Nations bade fair to be of less interest 
than most of its predecessors. No one had 
any new program to offer. There was no 
new big State to be admitted. 
problem loomed. And yet they are work- 
ing up quite an interest in an aggressive 
peace policy. M. Sokol, of Poland, despite 
opposition from Sir Austen Chamberlain, 


No acute 


has succeeded in introducing his resolu- 
tion providing that all wars of aggression 
shall be regarded as international crimes 
and as such forbidden; that every pacific 
means shall be employed in regulating 
disputes between nations, regardless of 
their nature; and that member States of 
the League shall consider it an obligation 
to conform to these principles. The Hol- 
land delegation and other small State rep- 
resentatives are strongly behind this reso- 


lution. The feeling engendered over it 
has aroused the keenest interest, and the 


Assembly really has something to talk 
about after all. And they are talking 
about it. The uplifters, of whom there 
are many in Geneva, are having teas and 
It is being called “a 
> and the 


dinners about it. 
revolt in the League of Nations,’ 
like. 
minor Powers are out to upset the greater, 
especially Great Britain. The big nations 
are charged with the failure to bring 
about the reduction of armaments or to set 
up any effective guarantees of peace. All 
the projects to achieve these ends have 
failed. 


The impression seems to be that the 


Even Locarno means little for the 
The smaller 
their 


nations of eastern Europe. 


nations are worried for future 
“security.” 

And this brings us to the heart of the 
whole difficulty facing the League. It is 
not that international hatreds are rampant 
here in Europe as nowhere else in the 


world. They are that. It is not wholly 


because of the will to maintain the status 
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quo when the present boundaries are in a 
number of instances intolerable scandals, 


Many of them are just that. The trouble 
seems, rather, to be that these dear people, 
bent on establishing their security, do not 
All their 
peace programs are based on a war philos- 


know where their security lies. 
ophy. In wartime their security depended 
on an overpowering war force, of course. 
They continue to feel that the same thing 
is true in time of peace, which is not true. 
The thing that establishes security in time 
of war produces insecurity in time of 
peace. The machinery for war and the 
machinery for peace are two different 
kinds of mechanisms, run by two quite 
different kinds of power. One is military 
force, which is the machinery of war; the 
other is the will to justice, which means 
law and the courts, the machinery of peace. 
When they talk about sanctions, as they 
always do, they seem to forget that there 
is no way of coercing recalcitrant States 
by force of arms except by war, the very 
thing they are trying to avoid. 
Furthermore, they seem to ignore a 
simple fact, namely, that an agreement to 
go to war in defense of some one else is 
no stronger than an agreement to keep 
the peace; probably not so strong. One 
wonders, looking on it all, how long it will 
take these workers for peace—and in the 
main they are quite sincere—to stop and 
analyze their word “security,” and to bend 
their efforts to achieve it in some such 
way as we have done in the case of our 
States in America. How long would Mas- 
sachusetts keep the peace with Rhode Is- 
land, threatened by an alliance backed by 
a navy of New York? It does not alter 
the principle that the situation in Europe 
is not the same. The ways of justice are 
uniform the world around—fair and im- 
mutable. The most pathetic thing at the 


League here in Geneva is this wholly 
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irrational search after security, this wist- 
ful dependence for it upon the modes that 
can make only for insecurity. 

A distinguished Austrian told us yester- 
day that in his judgment the only thing 
that keeps Europe from another general 
war is the lack of funds. The unnatural 
boundaries, the rights of minorities, the 
countless grievances, are all tinder for the 
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burning. To forestall the conflagration, 
some men are pursuing a course leading 
to the mad way of war. Few seem to 
sense the enlightened ways of justice, all 
too few! Which shall it be, war or peace? 
The answer depends upon how soon the 
statesmen of Europe can think aright on 
the measure of their security. 
Geneva, September. 





THE REVOLT OF ASIA 


By IKBAL ALI SHAH 


(Epitor’s Note.—The following article ap- 
peared originally in The New Statesman.) 


ARDLY a day passes that some item 

of news regarding a disturbance or 
a revolt in the East does not meet the eye 
of an intelligent reader, even in his hur- 
ried perusal of a daily newspaper. Such 
news-gleaning leaves an impression on the 
mind that something has gone radically 
wrong with old and slumbrous Asia; 
but rarely does the Western reader realize 
that he, or at least the culture in which 
he has grown, is the innocent cause of 
the present conflict in the Eastern coun- 
tries. This statement may seem a bold 
one, and I should fail in my attempt to 
justify it if I were not to go back to the 
genesis of the phenomena which are 
operating in Asia today. 

The mentality of Orientals and Euro- 
peans differs by a great deal more than 
meets the eye. Average Easterners and 
average Westerners who come into acci- 
dental contact find themselves poles apart. 
Their habits of life are not the same; 
they appear to have different modes of 
thought and a different outlook on the 
world. R. L. Stevenson’s impressions of 
the Chinaman on the American emigrant 
train may be cited as an example. “For 
my own part,” he wrote in Across the 
Plains: 


I could not look but with wonder and re- 
spect on the Chinese. Their forefathers 
watched the stars before mine had begun to 
keep pigs. Gunpowder and printing, which 
the other day we imitated, and a school of 
manners which we never had the delicacy so 


much as to desire to imitate, were theirs in 
a long-past antiquity. They walk the earth 
with us, but it seems they must be of differ- 
ent clay. They hear the clock strike the 
same hour, yet surely of a different epoch. 

. Heaven knows if we had one common 
thought or fancy all that way, or whether our 
eyes, which yet were formed upon the same 
design, beheld the same world out of the 
railway windows. 


Thus the master impressionist proves 
my statement; for indeed it is true that 
the root of all present-day evils in Asia 
lies in the difficulty of bridging the gulf 
that exists and, in the nature of things, 
must continue to exist between the East 
and the West. 

Let us go deeper into the question and 
review the facts. The economic forces, 
born of science in all its phases, made 
themselves felt in Europe, driving the 
older order to the wall, till the entire 
West was submerged under the rising tide 
of material advancement; and, not being 
content with its western triumph, this 
“civilization” advanced eastward. While 
all this evolution was taking place in 
Europe, the ideas of men in Asia re- 
mained hardened to their age-long tradi- 
tions of fatalism. “What is written is 
written” continued to be their watchword. 
The people of the East lived in philosophy 
and were happy. It is pertinent, how- 
ever, here to remark that in this self- 
sufficient attitude of the Eastern nations 
of that period the general economic fac- 
tors of the world played a considerable 
part. An Indian, for instance, during 
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the reign of Aurungzeb, could buy ten 
pounds of butter for a shilling, whereas 
he pays something like ten times as much 
for the same quantity now. Today’s ex- 
pensive living is not so much due to 
British rule in India as some politicians 
would have us believe, but rather due to 
the fact that an enormous increase has 
come about in the facilities of import and 
export. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the western impact upon Asia has 
imparted a new color to the old-world life 
of the East; it has forced the recluse out 
of his cloister and bewildered him. He 
is amazed at the sight of the new age, so 
alien to his imagination; and, having 
gazed long enough, perhaps somewhat in- 
anely, he also jumps into the whirlpool 
of “Civilization” with no thought as to 
where that civilization will lead him. 
The young Indian reads Shakespeare be- 
fore he knows anything about Tagore; 
commits to heart William Pitt’s speeches 
before he appreciates the significance of 
representative government; he knows 
more about the Reformation than of the 
ancient laws, of the Quran of the Vedas. 
And in all this mimicry his father en- 
courages him, because he has saved all 
his life to put his boy to school with a 
view to his securing a university degree 
and so becoming qualified to apply for an 
appointment in a government office; for 
then, when the father is old, the son may 
be able to support him. It is thus, in a 
sense, a sort of old-age insurance policy. 
When the young man does not get a post 
he generally joins one of the political 
schools and is “civilized” in the wrong 
sense of the word. Hence arises much 
of the political “disturbance” of the East. 

The net result of this Europeanization 
is that the surging tide of the scientific 
civilization of the West is carrying every- 
thing before it, as it breaks wave after 
wave upon us in Asia; and, as every un- 
biased observer would attest, it is not 
making us better men, an asset either to 
our educators or to the world at large, 
because the movement, being essentially 
foreign to our mentality and our outlook 
on life, strikes us as spectacular, over- 
poweringly fresh, full of economic allure- 
ments, and we drink of the stream much 
more than is good for us. We speak of 
nationalism where no nationhood exists; 
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we crave after a representative govern- 
ment in a land where generations have 
lived and died under benign autocracy ; 
we speak of religion but lightly. No, the 
graft of the West cannot be successful in 
the manner that we are receiving it. 
Time and again the folk-lorists have 
told the world that culture-mixing is a 
very uncertain phenomenon, especially be- 
tween two so radically opposed mentali- 
ties, the one judging the affairs of life in 
terms of utility, the other strictly in its 
relation to age and traditions. Nor can 
the clash cease, for the process of scien- 
tific materialism, supported as it is by 
economic forces, cannot tarry. It must 
flow onward, even in the darkest parts of 
old Asia, and in its progress sweep away 
every vestige of sophism; it will not per- 
mit sons of the East to “let the legions 


thunder pass and plunge in_ thought 
again.” Withal, there is a movement, 


frail today, but capable soon of gaining 
strength, in favor of “revivalism,” a call 
“back to the book,” revolting against 
modernization and endeavoring to stem 
its tide. How far it may be successful in 
its attempt is for the future historians to 
record. But a few broad facts regarding 
the attack of “revivalism” might be in- 
dicated. 

The people who are eager to reclaim the 
Fast for the East work somewhat nega- 
tively. They point to the futility of ma- 
terialism and cite the last great war as 
the result of western civilization. They 
urge that the modern conception of prog- 
ress has brought chaotic conditions of life, 
made people dissatisfied ; the poor man is 
sick at heart on account of his poverty, 
the well-to-do always wants more, and the 
wealthy is often immeasurably unhappy, 
if he had but the courage to own it. 

The very ideas of “civilization” are 
challenged and a definite question is asked 
as to what are the aims of the present 
system of civilization; for it is contended 
that if it means progress in locomotion, 
wireless telegraphy, electrical devices, it 
all distinctly points to a deification of 
human material comfort, which bears in 
its train the germs of unspeakable vice 
and misery, and even perhaps of the de- 
struction of the higher aspects of phil- 
osophy and religion. It is further argued 
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that this system of civilization presents a 
danger to the West—our instructors—in- 
asmuch as it threatens to strike at the 
very root of Christianity. In the words 
of Lord Ernle, “in 1850 it was a coura- 
geous act to question details of orthodox 
Christianity; today in certain circles, 
courage is needed for their defense.” All 
these factors are held up before the Orien- 
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tal mind today, and it must be stated that 
in consequence there is a distinct flow 
backward, back to the real essence and 
spiritual force of Old Asia as opposed 
to the glamor of Western civilization. In 
certain cases and respects a clear challenge 
has already been thrown to the materialis- 
tic and scientific modern movement of 
Europe. 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE LITTLE 
ENTENTE 


(Eprtor’s Notre.—The following discussion 
of the Little Entente is taken from The Sla- 
vonic Review of London.) 


HE idea of the political organiza- 

tion and collaboration of the new 
States which rose from the ruins of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy was 
formulated before ever those States came 
into actual being. It was born of the ex- 
perience gained in concerted action by 
the oppressed Central European nations 
during the revolutionary war period. 
Moreover, it was strongly felt that, when 
once freedom and independence were won, 
the small States would need to show in 
no ordinary degree a united effort, a 
serious organization, and a common will, 
in order to insure peace and order for 
the new Central Europe. Lastly, it came 
to be realized that the democratic trend of 
the Central European nations in foreign 
policy sounded the knell of the old meth- 
ods and presupposed the peaceful co- 
operation of nations. 

It was only natural that this concep- 
tion, at first of a broad and general char- 
acter, should gradually assume more 
definite shape as the new Central Europe 
slowly came into being. In his New 
Europe, written in 1917, Professor Ma- 
saryk had already outlined the plan of an 
organized zone of small nations extending 
from the Baltic to Saloniki, and at their 
conference at Philadelphia on October 
23, 1918, the representatives of these 
nations spoke of the foundation of a 
“common union which would contribute 
to the welfare and peace of the whole 
world.” When the new Central Europe be- 
came indeed a reality and the boundaries 


of its various component parts were estab- 
lished at the Peace Conference, the scope 
of organization proved much smaller; 
for the creation of the League of Nations 
in many respects satisfied the demands of 
the larger idea; but if the conception was 
not now so broad, it became more precise. 
The Rumanian statesman, Mr. Take 
Jonescu, raised the question of forming 
a union of the five victorious Central 
European States: Poland, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Greece. 
At the ratification of the peace terms by 
the Prague Parliament the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Bene’, upheld Ma- 
saryk’s formula of “a commonwealth of 
aims, ideas, and interests” between the 
new Central European States, and had 
in mind Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania, with the possible ad- 
ditions of Hungary and Austria. Both 
these schemes clearly meant that a live 
policy was to be initiated; the practical 
realization was a matter for the foreign 
policy of the several States. 

It was obvious that no immediate, ill- 
considered rush would be made to give ef- 
fect to conceptions of so far-reaching a 
scope. As the building of a house starts 
at the foundations, not at the roof, so the 
plans for the political organization and 
the collaboration of the Central European 
States required that attention be directed 
to their organic growth and development. 
Not theories of construction, but the liv- 
ing interests and requirements of the 
new States, were to be considered. 

The Little Entente is the first concrete 
embodiment of these plans in a juridical 
and political form. The underlying mo- 
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tive for its origin arose inevitably from 
the political situation of Central Europe 
immediately after the completion of the 
world conference, at the end of 1919 and 
the beginning of 1920, and was chiefly 
due to the systematic and _ irredentist 
propaganda of Austria and Hungary and 
to the annexation policy of the South 
German reactionaries. The danger from 
Hungary, and especially from the Habs- 
burgs, affected Czechoslovakia as much 
as Jugoslavia and Rumania, as it was 
directed against the integrity of all three 
States, against the peace terms which were 
the charter of their liberty, and against 
the new régime in Central Europe gener- 
ally. By all three equally the danger 
was felt to be acute. 

Thus the Little Entente was meant to 
be a defensive alliance against a real and 
common threat and had a common aim, 
recognized by all—the safeguarding of 
the new régime. The compacts and agree- 
ments between Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, and Rumania, which are the legal 
basis of the Little Entente, state that the 
contracting States are resolved to preserve 
their dearly bought peace and order, estab- 
lished by the Neuilly Treaty and, in the 
case of Jugoslavia and Rumania, by that 
of the Trianon. The contracting parties 
agree to help each other in event of unpro- 
voked attack by Hungary and, by a clause 
in the fourth article of the agreement be- 
tween Jugoslavia and Rumania, to take 
steps in common in respect of all questions 
of foreign policy relating to Hungary and 
Bulgaria. The compacts that have been 
concluded in no way deviate from this 
defensive framework. If we follow out 
in the official documents the negotiations 
that led to the signing of the compacts 
we shall see that the Hungarian danger, 
which took the form of attempts to re- 
store the Habsburgs and te resist the 
Treaty of the Trianon, was alone given 
as the reason for concluding an alliance, 
even though both responsible politicians 
and public opinion were deeply concerned 
with making this but a first step in a plan 
of larger aims. 

And the practical policy of the Little 
Entente, which was the outcome of the 
agreements concluded, does not deviate 
from this defensive framework. Its ob- 
ject is to render inoperative all Magyar 
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schemes of irredentism and restoration; 
its method is partly that of common in- 
tervention with the Great Powers and 
their organs, which guarantee the ob- 
servance of the peace treaties in Central 
Europe, and partly that of common de- 
fensive action. This policy was given 
practical effect even when Hungary tried 
to utilize the Bolshevist attack against 
Poland for arming her forces (an offer 
that the Little Entente should arm four 
Hungarian divisions against the Bolshe- 
viks), and when the ex-Emperor Charles 
twice strove to reassume power in Hun- 
gary. Charles’s first attempt ended in 
his abdication and caused the Conference 
of Ambassadors to issue an edict against 
the Habsburgs, in which it was expressly 
stated that their restoration would en- 
danger the very foundations of peace. 
The second attempt not only resulted in 
Charles leaving Hungarian territory, and 
the passing of the Hungarian dethrone- 
ment law—which created an international 
obligation on the part of the Magyar 
Government not to recall the Habsburgs 
to the throne—but also in the granting 
to the Little Entente States of the right 
to participate in the control of disarma- 
ment in Hungary by giving information 
to the international authorities of con- 
trol. 

With these successes to its credit, the 
Little Entente, in its capacity of a de- 
fensive alliance against the Magyar and 
Habsburg dangers, gave undoubted proof 
of its political value and did important 
work for the stabilization of the new 
Central Europe. The Habsburg danger 
now ceased to be acute, more particularly 
when the ex-Emperor Charles died at 
Funchal in the spring of 1922. 

That period of the Little Entente pol- 
icy which dates from the conclusion of 
the Czechoslovak-Jugoslav treaty to the 
ending of the Habsburg danger is rightly 
called the period of defense. 

The question of extending the Little 
Entente had been raised in the first phase 
of its existence. Mr. Take Jonescu, at 
the time when the defensive treaty be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia was 
signed, had rejected the formal conclusion 
of an alliance between Rumania and the 
former countries, not because he did not 
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recognize the need for solidarity in 
case of a Magyar attack (that he did so is 
evidenced by his concluding on August 
19 an agreement which took the place of 
the formal treaty), but because he was bent 
on the creation of a “bloc” of the five States 
having a common interest in maintaining 
the new régime. He was specially desirous 
of seeing Poland in the new alliance. The 
conclusion of a defensive alliance with 
Poland was particularly advisable for Ru- 
mania, in view of the common inter- 
ests that both countries had on their 
eastern frontier, interests the importance 
of which was specially evident during the 
Bolshevik offensive against Poland. The 
psychological atmosphere that would have 
enabled Poland to associate with the 
Little Entente was, however, lacking just 
then, as the Teschen question between 
Czechoslovakia and Poland was still un- 
settled. But material premises were 
also wanting. The Rumanian Foreign 
Minister recognized in his negotiations at 
Warsaw in October, 1920, that Poland 
had no direct interest in the Little En- 
tente, whose aims were merely Central 
European. Whereas Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, and Rumania, who had con- 
cluded a defensive alliance against Hun- 
gary to safeguard the Trianon peace, 
were acting along the lines of a common 
interest, Poland could only have an in- 
direct concern in maintaining that peace. 
Her immediate interest was the safe- 
guarding of her eastern boundary, and 
with that interest Rumania alone was 
directly concerned, not distant Jugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia. The common inter- 
ests of the two countries in Eastern 
Europe were made clear when Rumania 
concluded with Poland a treaty of alli- 
ance for the protection of their Eastern 
boundaries (March 3, 1921). Rumania’s 
attitude to the Little Entente was shown 
when on April 23, 1921, she changed her 
agreement with Czechoslovakia into a 
treaty analogous to that between Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia, and soon after- 
wards (June 7, 1921) also made a defen- 
sive treaty with Jugoslavia. The Little 
Entente thus continued exclusively to 
concentrate on the Central European in- 
terests of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
and Rumania. Its character was con- 


ditioned by geographical considerations ; 
its guiding principle continued to be the 
limitation of membership to such States 
as had common Central European inter- 
ests. There is no doubt that this was of 
advantage, as it prevented any frittering 
away of aims on a variety of interests, 
often different, if not directly opposed, 
and allowed of concentration on the im- 
mediate problems confronting Central 
Europe. 

The fundamental policy of the Little 
Entente was to safeguard peace in the 
spirit of the League of Nations and to up- 
hold the régime laid down for Central 
Europe, inter alia, by the ‘Trianon 
Treaty, by common defense against the 
Magyar danger, and by common action 
in questions of foreign policy affecting 
Hungary, and it needed to be strength- 
ened and deepened after the failure of 
the two Habsburg coups. Such a thor- 
ough overhauling of purposes was re- 
quired not only by the new character of 
Hungarian policy, which unofficially tried 
to act loyally, but was not free from in- 
fluences antagonistic to the new order; it 
was also especially demanded by the eco- 
nomic situation of Central Europe and 
by the whole trend of European politics 
and their relations with the central coun- 
tries. Czechoslovakia alone had attained 
a relative degree of economic consolida- 
tion; the other States were issuing only 
with the greatest difficulty from the war 
and post-war chaos and were hard put to 
it to turn the corner of disaster. The 
American, British, and even part of the 
French public, did not cease to shrug 
their shoulders at the new situation; and 
it was the normal attitude to dwell on the 
advantages of the old régime, which had 
given Central Europe economic unity, and 
to emphasize the disadvantages of ‘its 
“Balkanization.” Added to this was the 
general European economic crisis, which 
made a broad settlement of outstanding 
problems imperative, brought to the fore 
the question of Russian collaboration with 
Europe, and even shook the hitherto- 
prevailing political system, based on the 
peace treaties and on the Franco-British 
Entente as the underlying groundwork of 
those treaties. In January, 1922, im- 
portant negotiations took place between 
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Great Britain and France as to the possi- 
bilities and conditions of an international 
conference at Genoa. 

The political tasks incumbent on the 
Little Entente were as follows: 

1. To control Hungarian policy in the 
light of the pledges given under the 
Trianon Treaty and also of Hungary’s 
decision in the autumn of 1922 to apply 
for membership of the League of Nations. 

2. To combat the mistrust felt towards 
the new régime in Central Europe by 
means of sincere efforts for political and 
economic consolidation. Here a real and 
positive program had to be found. New 
methods were required for securing good 
relations among the Central European 
States, partly by developing and extend- 
ing collaboration among the individual 
members of the Little Entente and partly 
by creating the preliminary conditions 
which would make for collaboration with 
their other neighbors. 

3. To make sure that their common 
Central European interests were safe- 
guarded in the network of European 
politics, both where their direct relations 
with the Great Powers were concerned 
and in the settlement of the various prob- 
lems arising at international conferences 
or in the League of Nations, whether such 
problems had a direct or indirect bearing 
on Central Europe. 

The scope of these aims clearly went be- 
yond the terms of the treaties which had 


established the Little Entente, even 
though they could all be said to fall 


within the general program outlined for 
the three States in the introductory sen- 
tences of the treaties; for these spoke of 
a resolve to “safeguard peace in the sense 
of the pact of the allied nations and the 
order established by the Treaty of the 
Trianon” (in the case of Jugoslavia and 
Rumania, by the Treaty of Neuilly also). 
When the treaty between Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia was renewed, in August, 
1922, the exigencies of the new position 
and the enlarged scope of common inter- 
ests were at least partially satisfied by an 
expansion of the text of the original agree- 
ments. In the new treaty, concluded for 
five years, the common task was further 
defined under two heads: 
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(1) The establishment and safeguard- 
ing of peace, and (2) the consolidation 
and strengthening of political and eco- 
nomic relations between both States. 

The common program was also indi- 
cated by an undertaking that the two 
countries would endeavor in close collabo- 
ration to consolidate their economic, 
financial, and transport relations, and 
with that end in view would conclude 
special and _ particularly commercial 
treaties. An undertaking to give mu- 
tual assistance, political and diplomatic, 
in international relations and to confer 
in the event of a threat to their common 
interests supplemented the preceding 
agreements and very considerably wid- 
ened the character and program of the 
original Czechoslovak-Rumanian treaty. It 
must be noted that when the Czechoslovak- 
Rumanian treaty was renewed, in April 
of the following year, there was no similar 
enlargement of the treaty relationship, nor 
were the common ties of the members of 
the Little Entente expressed with equal 
symmetry in a political sense. In practice 
there have been few occasions when traces 
of this lack of harmony made themselves 
felt, and it may be said that the policy of 
the Little Entente has, on the whole, 
corresponded with that enlargement of 
its aims which was dictated by the practi- 
cal needs of all three States and the ex- 
tension of their common interests. 

The tasks that confronted the Little 
Entente in the Central European situa- 
tion, as it shaped itself early in 1922, also 
called for new methods of work. During 
the defense period, for common action to 
be decided upon, an exchange of views 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels 
had been found sufficient; but the va- 
riety and multiplicity of the tasks which 
began to arise after 1922 required regu- 
lar, frequent, and direct contact between 
the three foreign ministers. In the be- 
ginning of 1922 preparations had to be 
made in common for the Genoa Confer- 
ence, which was to debate questions of 
vital importance for the Central Euro- 
pean States. Dr. Benes therefore met 
Dr. Ninéi¢ in conference at Bratislava 
on March 2, 1922, and a week later the 
experts of the three Little Entente States 
met at Belgrade to investigate what com- 
mon interests were likely to be discussed 
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at Genoa and to make sure that they were 
all ready to defend them. At Genoa, 
then, collaboration between the three 
States was close and inevitable. When 
the three foreign ministers again met, at 
the marriage of King Alexander in Bel- 
grade, on August 8, 1922, they made a 
formal agreement to hold periodical con- 
ferences, so as to exchange views on the 
political situation and prepare for joint 
common action whenever necessary. This 
decision to hold conferences twice every 
year has so far been regularly carried out, 
and these have become the real backbone 
of the Little Entente. The meetings are 
held when international negotiations are 
afoot, and especially on the eve of the 
annual assemblies of the League of Na- 
tions, and have essentially the same pur- 
pose. 

What, then, has Little Entente policy 
achieved in this second period ? 

(1) Though the Little Entente started 
by being chiefly a league to ward off dan- 
gers from Hungary, its policy towards 
the latter country is clearly entering upon 
a constructive phase. Its aim being the 
consolidation of the new order, it is not 
content with merely holding in check 
forces that make for disintegration, but 
tries by constructive work to create a 
basis for collaboration with Hungary no 
less than with other countries. The 
policy of the Little Entente States to- 
wards Hungary is thus seen to be a con- 
tinual interweaving into the defense pro- 
gram of a supplementary program of 
construction. The two attempts at 
Habsburg restoration having been foiled, 
the Little Entente is ready to support 
Hungary’s application for membership 
of the League of Nations, holding as it 
does legal guarantees for the new order 
in the series of engagements that the 
Hungarian Government accepted when 
the Habsburg adventure was brought to 
naught. Unfriendly incidents engineered 
on the Hungarian frontiers against Hun- 
gary’s neighbors necessitate not only con- 
tinual vigilance and readiness, but also 
common intervention and reprisals, but 
that does not prevent the States of the 
Little Entente from endeavoring to col- 
laborate with Hungary, at least economi- 
cally. Again, the attitude taken up by 
the Little Entente on the Reparation 
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Commission in May, 1923, drew atten- 
tion to shortcomings in Hungary’s dis- 
armament and attempts to evade the 
terms of the Trianon Treaty; but the 
Little Entente, nevertheless, did not op- 
pose the economic reorganization of Hun- 
gary in September of the same year, for 
it realized that this was in the interests 
of Central Europe as a whole, and plainly 
showed its desire that Hungary should 
become not only a peaceful neighbor, but 
also a loyal collaborator of the other 
Central European States. The period 
from September, 1923, until the present 
has been occupied by zealous efforts to 
reach a solution of outstanding questions 
between Hungary and her neighbors, and 
to pave the way for commercial collabora- 
tion. The “Frane Forgery Affair,” 
which was discovered at Budapest at the 
end of 1925, threw a lurid light on those 
sections of Hungarian opinion which still 
aim at overthrowing the new régime in 
Central Europe. But not even the scan- 
dals thus revealed, though calling for 
concerted defensive action by the Little 
Entente and its intervention with the 
League of Nations, upset the positive ef- 
forts of the Little Entente for pacification 
and collaboration with its neighbors. It 
may thus fairly be said, after these few 
years’ experience of the Little Entente 
with Hungary, that in the play of defen- 
sive tactics and positive activity the active 
forces are gradually predominating in 
spite of the periodical lapses of Hun- 
garian intransigeance, which renders the 
defensive réle of the Little Entente im- 
perative. 

(2) The results of the positive work 
of the Little Entente for political and 
economic consolidation are chiefly seen 
in the economic collaboration between the 
States themselves. The Czechoslovak- 
Jugoslav political convention of 1920 was 
soon followed by a commercial treaty, 
supplementing the earlier provisional 
agreement; and the same thing happened 
with the political Czechoslovak-Rumanian 
treaty of April, 1921. Those treaties are 
the first foundations on which a new eco- 
nomic Central Europe will have to be 
built up. Meanwhile, the connections 
of the three States, so far from being 
limited to politics and economics, are 
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being skilfully extended to the intellectual 
and social spheres. 

Collaboration between the Little Entente 
and its neighbors obviously also belongs 
to the general work of consolidating Cen- 
tral Europe. 

Such collaboration, however, has been 
and still is, in spite of the common in- 
terests recognized in their several treaties, 
a matter for the individual members of 
the Little Entente. Czechoslovakia has 
always had, and still has, special ties and 
a policy of her own towards Poland, no 
less than towards Austria and all other 
States. The case of Jugoslavia and Ru- 
mania is similar. While it is true that 
these States, banded together for protec- 
tion against the Magyar danger, start 
from the common premise that the peace 
treaties must be the basis of a new order 
in Central Europe, it is equally true 
that, even if their treaty obligations refer 
only to the régime established by the 
Treaties of Trianon and Neuilly, unity of 
view in foreign policy must exist; their 
attitude towards Austria and, to a certain 
extent, towards Poland also, must be iden- 
tical. Such unity could not and, indeed, 
has not been without influence on the 
unity of their political methods. This 
agreement has been evident in the prac- 
tical results of the entire Central Euro- 
pean policy of the Little Entente States. 

Especially is this true in the case of 
Austria. The commercial treaties con- 
cluded between that country and the 
Little Entente States are but links in the 
single chain of a new economic Central 
Europe. So, too, in political relations. 
The exact character of the political en- 
gagements entered into has been governed 
by the special requirements of each of 
the Little Entente States, but the primary 
intention is that they shall all form 
mutually supplementary links in the new 
Central European system. Ozechoslo- 
vakia, which was most interested in re- 
establishing relations with Austria, con- 
cluded a political treaty with her as early 
as December, 1921. That treaty stipu- 
lates for the principle of mutual recogni- 
tion of territorial integrity and the solu- 
tion of disputes by arbitration, this latter 
point being developed at length in a 
special treaty of 1925. Jugoslavia, which 


for a long time has been taken up with 
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her Balkan interests, followed suit in 
1926. 

Similarly one might point to the estab- 
lishment of relations between the Little 
Entente and Poland. The Rumanian- 
Polish Treaty of November, 1921, for 
which an arbitration treaty was sub- 
stituted early in 1925, and lastly the 
Jugoslav-Polish Treaty of Alliance of 
1926, represent not only varying aspects of 
special connections but also stand for 
essential unity in the aims and methods 
of the Little Entente States, the aims 
being the maintenance of the peace and 
the consolidation of Central Europe, the 
methods being collaboration and the pa- 
cific settlement of disputes. 

(3) In thus preparing the way for 
political relations with each of the Great 
Powers in succession, all of the Little 
Entente States look for support for their 
own policies and for satisfaction of their 
own needs. But, as those requirements 
within the Central European framework 
are essentially identical and as their policy 
is directed to a common end and uses es- 
sentially the same methods, the result is 
that all the relations of the members of 
the Little Entente with the Great Powers 
are similar to each other and a!l their 
efforts again form links in the same great 
chain. The undertaking not to conclude 
any alliances with a third State without 
previously informing their Little Entente 
allies and the regular exchange of views 
on all questions of common policy have 
materially contributed to the observance 
of common guiding lines in their relations 
with the Great Powers. 

A description of these relations, now 
that the Little Entente has been in ex- 
istence for six years, will bring this out 
clearly. 

With Italy, who is directly interested 
in maintaining the new order on the terri- 
tories of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, a special convention concern- 
ing Central Europe was entered into by 
Jugoslavia when the Rapallo Treaty of 
November 12, 1920, was being negotiated. 
Both States thereby undertake to superin- 
tend the carrying out of the Saint Ger- 
main and Trianon Treaties and to use 
all means to prevent the restoration of 
the House of Habsburg. Czechoslovakia 
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made 8 similar agreement with Italy, 
though not in the form of a treaty, at 
the beginning of February, 1921. It is 
true that events in Central Europe and 
the change of régime in Italy afterwards 
affected the latter’s attitude to the Little 
Entente States, but the essential lines of 
her relations with Central Europe have 
not altered. Her treaty of January 26, 
1924, with Jugoslavia expressly men- 
tioned sincere friendship and collabora- 
tion, and the terms of the treaty with 
Czechoslovakia on June 26 of the same 
year were analogous. The first treaty is 
intended to support the régime established 
by the Saint Germain, Trianon, and 
Neuilly Treaties, and the second that es- 
tablished by the Saint Germain and Tri- 
anon Treaties. Rumania and Italy en- 
tered into similar relations in 1926. 
There is no direct mention of the peace 
treaty, which both States undertake to 
uphold. Mention is made in general 
terms of the “obligations for support and 
collaboration in upholding the interna- 
tional order and in safeguarding the obli- 
gations established by the treaties which 
they have signed,” but the Central Euro- 
pean political régime is fully included in 
these words. 

Obviously each of these treaties con- 
tains matter that concerns the special 
connections of the State in question with 
Italy, but all of them are equally im- 
portant for their Central European policy 
and imply assistance for the aims of the 
Little Entente. What applies to Italy 
applies similarly to France, the only dif- 
ference being, perhaps, that the interests 
of that power are not so immediately 
material; they arise rather from France’s 
political and moral participation in the 
new Central European régime. The 
Czecho-French Treaty of January 20, 
1924, the Rumano-French Treaty of June 
10, 1926, and the Jugoslav-French Treaty, 
just concluded, are all part of the same 
system and method. British policy is 
wholly unfamiliar with treaty agreements 
of the kind signed with France and Italy. 
But it was stated officially when the 
Czecho-French Treaty was signed that 
Czechoslovakia would not hesitate to sign 
a similar treaty with England, and if that 
means that the signing of such a treaty 
did not indicate any one-sided French 
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orientation, but only an effort to secure 
a single Central European orientation, 
then it would indeed be possible to speak 
of relations of all three members of the 
Little Entente with Great Britain. 

The attitude of the Little Entente 
States towards Russia is more compli- 
cated. None of them has so far recog- 
nized Soviet Russia, though this does not 
indicate any common line of policy in the 
matter, as at all the Little Entente con- 
ferences where the Russian question has 
been discussed it has been laid down that 
this question must and can be solved by 
each of the States independently. If 
Czechoslovakia, for example, has not 
recognized Russia, that is due to the home 
political situation rather than to con- 
sideration for her allies. Nevertheless, 
the attitude towards Russia is a political 
problem for the Little Entente. Czecho- 
slovakia does not hide her aim of reach- 
ing, sooner or later, an understanding 
with Russia similar to that with France 
and Italy. That is the logical and in- 
telligent expression of her efforts to add 
to her own security, and also to that of the 
new Central European régime, by having 
friendly relations with all the Great 
Powers. Jugoslavia’s interests will un- 
doubtedly be the same, even though her 
attitude to Russia cannot be dictated by 
purely Central European considerations, 
but must be governed by Balkan interests 
also. The situation is more complicated 
for Rumania, as she has an additional, 
a third, consideration, the eastern Euro- 
pean ; she is concerned with her own east- 
ern boundary and that of Poland, and 
especially with the Bessarabian question, 
which is undeniably a barrier to good re- 
lations with Russia. Certainly, the com- 
mon Central European interests of the 
Little Entente States will not cease to 
exist, even if the attitude of its individual 
members to another State—in this case, 
Russia—should vary in one or more par- 
ticulars; but it is equally certain that an 
unfriendly attitude on Russia’s part to- 
wards one of these States would influence 
her relations with the others and with 
the whole of Central Europe. Therefore, 
relations between the Little Entente and 
Russia, similar to those with France and 
Italy, obviously require the previous settle- 
ment of Rumania’s attitude towards 
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Russia, and particularly the settlement of 
the Bessarabian question. This is, to be 
sure, a task that goes beyond the im- 
mediate aims of the Little Entente, but 
it is, all the same, one that stands in the 
way of its future development and stabili- 
zation. 

The Little Entente, by its joint action, 
has won a secure place for itself and has 
succeeded in defending its views on the 
settlement of European and international 
questions. Its action in the Habsburg 
“Putsches” consolidated its _ political 
worth. The States of the Little Entente 
acted as one body beside France, Great 
Britain, and Italy at the Genoa Confer- 
ence. It was informed of all phases of 
the preparations and progress of the con- 
ference, and, along with Poland, it formed 
a united block. It was equally unani- 
mous with regard to Central European 
questions at The Hague and at the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations. In 
defending the principle of regional 
treaties, especially in the solution of the 
great questions of disarmament and se- 
curity, during 1923 and 1924, it came to 
stand with the political international pub- 
lic for a unity guaranteeing the new order 
in Central Europe, its stability and con- 
solidation. Czechoslovakia, being elected 
to the Council, was the representative of 
that unity, and when the principle of 
regional “blocs” at length won acceptance 
in the electoral procedure of the Council, 
the Little Entente became one of the 
“blocs” whose right to representation is 
regarded as almost self-evident. 

If we sum up all these results, it will 
be patent that the Little Entente has 
largely attained its objects, so far as they 
were shaped by the need of safeguarding 
the new Central European régime and 
consolidating order in that portion of 
Europe. The relations of the three Little 
Entente States with each other, their atti- 
tude towards the other Central European 
States and the Great Powers, and the 
whole conduct of the Little Entente in 
European politics represent positive, 
peaceful, and political values and strong 
guarantees for the permanence of the new 
Central Europe. 

These results inevitably raise the ques- 
tion of the future development of the 
Little Entente and its policy and cause 
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us to revise those problems with which it 
has already dealt or tried to cope. 

The common interests which called the 
Little Entente into being and have so far 
defined its policy have not ceased to exist. 
The maintenance of the new order in 
Central Europe and passive and active 
participation in making Central Europe 
a sound and consolidated entity in the 
European post-war system, that is a task 
which indubitably has not ceased to re- 
quire the continual collaboration of the 
Little Entente States. But the results 
attained have brought the Little Entcnte 
to a point where a new practical formula- 
tion of its program is clearly needed. 
It was formed to be a defensive alliance 
against Hungary. And even if that 
State has not become a satisfied supporter 
of the new order, its economic relations 
with its neighbors are beginning to allow 
of a certain formal adjustment. Not only 
that: we are today faced with the pos- 
sibility of adjusting Hungary’s political 
relations with her neighbors. The Jugo- 
slav Minister, M. Ninci¢, spoke not long 
ago of the favorable basis for a policy of 
friendly rapprochement between Jugo- 
slavia and Hungary, and announced that 
the conclusion of an arbitration treaty is 
agreed in principle, and that it may soon 
be possible to negotiate for the support 
of such a treaty. That is a situation 
which affects the whole Little Entente. 
There are no grounds for doubting that 
efforts will be made by Hungary to wrest 
this action, so as to weaken the Little [n- 
tente. But not even efforts of this kind, 
which will find the Little Entente as firm 
as it was towards Hungary in the first 
defensive period, will diminish the need 
of a new constructive program for Central 
Europe. In such a program there would 
be room for a positive attitude towards 
Hungary; she also would be given a place 
in it, in accordance with the new Euro- 
pean situation since Locarno and with 
her own policy, as indicated by her will- 
ingness to conclude an arbitration treaty 
with Jugoslavia. 

3ut not Hungary alone will come into 
account. The full achievement of Cen- 
tral European consolidation will un- 
doubtedly require a new policy in all 
Central European questions—a new com- 
mon policy, therefore, not only in respect 
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of Hungary, but also of Austria, which is 
already bound together with the Little 
Entente States by the sure ties of eco- 
nomic and political treaties. The policy 
of the Little Entente has not been in- 
different to the Peace of Saint Germain, 
but has been concerned with it in essen- 
tially the same way as with the Peace 
of the Trianon. If this was not brought 
out in the treaties which formed its own 
legal basis, that does not mean that no 
notice need be taken of it in the future 
course of the Little Entente relations, 
which require a common constructive 
policy towards Austria. 

The Little Entente is simply in its 
third phase. Its first stage was one of 
defense; in its second the factor of de- 
fense was interwoven with that of posi- 
tive action; and the third is clearly to 
be a period of constructive work. 

What will be aimed at is the union in 
constructive, economic, and political work 
of all the Central European States. The 
way will be shown for the realization of 
those objects which were in the minds 
of all who have smoothed the road for 
the Central European community and 
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who pointed out that it might one day be 
possible to make of it the United States 
of Europe. 

When the Little Entente has to deal 
with constructive tasks of this order, it 
must overcome those differences which are 
due to the fact that not all its members 
have the same measure of interest in 
Central European problems. Whereas 
Czechoslovakia is, roughly speaking, al- 
most exclusively a Central European 
State, Jugoslavia is divided politically be- 
tween Central Europe and the Balkans, 
and Rumania, in addition to both these 
spheres, is also connected with Eastern 
Europe. The need for a constructive co- 
operation with a new stimulus, which will 
leave room for all the Central European 
States, has certainly to be felt with an 
intensity as great as was the need for a 
defensive front six years ago. And the 
form must be such as not to hinder either 
Jugoslavia or Rumania in their Balkan 
or Eastern policy, but such as will make 
their policy easier and enable it to give 
its contribution in the common effort for 
the peace of Europe and the world. 





FATHER AND SON 


By VLADIMIR STORONNY 


Translated from the Russian by Helen G. Smith 


HE General walked back and forth 

with calm, regular steps, his hands in 
his pockets, and dictated. The tent was by 
no means high, and at each turn he was 
obliged to lower his close-shaven head, 
which was just beginning to turn gray. 
Every now and then he stopped before a 
low sideboard on which stood a glass of 
Madeira, sipped the fragrant wine slowly, 
frowned disdainfully, and, with his eye- 
brows slightly raised as though trying to 
remember where he had stopped, went on 
speaking. At a little camp table sat his 
adjutant, a tall, stout blond, two well 
dressed for war conditions, who, with his 
head slightly bent, took the notes. When 
the General stopped to think over a phrase, 
the officer did not raise his head, and, 
without lifting his eyes from the carefully 


arranged lines, awaited further instruc- 
tions. 

“That seems to be all. Read it!” 

In an even, monotonous voice, quite 
without accent, pronouncing each word 
most distinctly, the adjutant read the 
order, then, leaning back, looked question- 
ingly at his commander. 

“Good. Send it at once, please! There 
is nothing further. Good night.” 

The officer folded the paper carefully, 
laid it in a portfolio and the latter in a 
dispatch case, took his cap, shook hands 
with his commander, and went out. 

The General approached the lantern 
burning faintly on the little table, raised 
his left wrist, and looked at his watch; it 
was a quarter to 11. He lighted a ciga- 
rette and began to walk up and down the 
tent. 
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Steps were heard at the door and a 
rapid interchange of whispers. “At once, 
Your Honor,” he could hear clearly. The 
heavy canvas curtain was carefully drawn 
aside, and first the shaven head and then 
the awkward form of his orderly thrust 
itself in. Slowly and respectfully he 
looked round the walls of the tent, but, 
feeling the General’s eye upon him, drew 
himself up and exclaimed : 

“His Honor Ensign Smurof, Your Ex- 
cellency !” 

“Show him in.” 

The soldier disappeared. A small white 
hand lifted the curtain and the Ensign 
entered, young, well built, with a soft 
confiding expression in his deep, blue, 
childlike eyes. He took two steps for- 
ward, hesitatingly, smiled happily, but 
at once stopped, clinked his spurs, drew 
himself up, and stood at attention. 

“First, be good enough to hurry when 
your commander requests it !” the General 
began in a low, sharp voice, intended to 
put a gulf between him and the officer. 

“Pardon me, Your Excellency.” 

“T noticed with great surprise that you 
were not in line today. Instead of being 
an example to the ranks in this difficult 
campaign, an officer rides in the hospital 
wagon. I must say, Ensign, that if you 
are going to serve you must serve and 
not—” He wanted to say “act as if on 
leave,” but remembered that this was war 
time and leave was impossible. 

The Ensigr stammered : 

“My wound troubled me 

“Be good enough to keep silent when 
your commander is speaking !” 

The officer shuddered as though in pain, 
blushed deeply, the youthful face quiv- 
ered, his eyes dilated, sparkled, and then 
grew dim. He clenched his fist and kept 
silent. 

For a few seconds the General gazed at 
the Ensign with a cold, penetrating look, 
and then walked to the table and sat 
down. His sharp eyes gradually lost 





their disagreeable, gray look and an al- 
most imperceptible smile hovered round 
his lips. 

“Sit down, Paul!” 

The officer looked around in confusion, 
walked hesitatingly toward the camp bed, 
and, as there was no other place available 
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in the tent, sat down cautiously on the 
edge. 

“Don’t be constrained; be pleased; 
smoke; if you want wine, there is some 
Madeira in the corner; make yourself 
comfortable.” 

“No, thank you, papa; I don’t want 
any,” the officer answered, recovering 
himself a little, and, taking out his ciga- 
rette case, began to smoke. 

He could not yet accustom himself to 
this rapid transition from official rela- 
tions to parental ones. It seemed as 
though the General understood him, for 
he looked carefully over a map, purposely 
giving his son time to recover. After 
waiting a few minutes, the commander 
raised his head, smiled pleasantly, and 
asked: 

“What is the trouble—are you tired?” 

At this smile the energetic, sunburned 
face became so kind, so warm, that Paul’s 
lingering bitterness over his scolding was 
changed to joy. 

“Dreadfully, papa! 
bly rubbed !” 

“You must not be such a dandy; wear 
sensible boots and not the kind you have.” 

Paul already felt better at these kind 
words from his father, looked at him de- 
lightedly, and smiled happily. He longed 
to tell his father how much he loved him 
and how he would like to save him from 
death and then pass away, but could not 
decide to do it for fear of making a fool 
of himself. This touching picture had 
often come to him when he was still in 
the military school ; and he loved at night, 
when everything was quiet in the cold, 
dark room, to lie in bed with open eyes 
and dream and fancy scenes of battle, 
a cavalry attack, his father at the head of 
his regiment, surrounded on all sides by 
the enemy. The wearied General fights 
on, but his strength is exhausted. Death 
is close at hand, when suddenly death- 
dealing saber blows strike the enemies’ 
helmets. Some fall, others flee in terror, 
and at the side of his triumphant father 
rises the figure of a perfect daredevil. 
The General, much affected, grasps the 
hand of the bold hero, but the latter gives 
a low moan, and, wounded unto death, 
falls from his saddle to the ground. The 
helmet falls to one side and the General 
recognizes his son. 





My feet are horri- 
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“Took here!” Paul rubbed his eyes in 
amazement ; he was falling asleep. “Here 
is a letter from your mother.” 

The General handed his son a long 
white envelope with a Red Cross stamp. 
Paul jumped up quickly and seized the 
letter impatiently. He longed to kiss the 
dear, familiar paper with the firm, wo- 
manly handwriting, but felt confused, re- 
membering that he was an officer, in the 
vanguard, in his General’s tent; so he bit 
his lip nonchalantly, lighted a cigarette 
slowly, and opened the letter. 

When the Ensign finished, tears shone 
on his eyelashes and his hands trembled. 
To hide his agitation he turned toward 
the corner and leaned against the tent 
wall, closed his eyes and thought of his 
mother and sister at home in Petrograd, 
worrying and suffering. 

“Paul!” called the General. 

The boy did not move. 

Smurof raised his head, looked fixedly 
at his son’s face, whistled softly, and 
smiled. The Ensign was asleep. 

Very silently the General rose, ap- 
proached his son on tiptoe, and, leaning 
over him, picked him up and laid him 
carefully on the bed. 

Returning to the table, the General 
was about to pick up the map, but his 
mind was diverted by the letter just re- 
ceived from his wife. She was greatly 
worried about Paul and begged her hus- 
band by all the saints to take good care 
of their son. One phrase in particular 
lingered in his memory: “You know,” 
his wife wrote, “I have always forgiven 
you everything, though God knows it was 
not always easy, but if you do not take 
care of my Pasha, it will be terrible, Ser- 
gius.” Curious creatures, women—as 
though the General would let his son be 
killed on purpose ! 

Smurof frowned. He could not bear 
to be reminded of his past sins. To be 
sure, he deserved reproaches—gambling, 
heavy debts, distractions, and infidelity. 
But that was all folly, the amusements of 
days long past. 

To the murmuring and pattering of the 
rain Smurof grew pensive. 

He recalled his starting out. He had 
refused point-blank to let his wife go to 
the station. “It’s not a woman’s affair, 
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not her place,” he replied shortly to his 
wife’s entreaty, but realized that it 
sounded curter and harsher than he in- 
tended. 

Standing before a mirror, Paul had 
adjusted his uniform, smiling in a 
strained way, trying not to show his agi- 
tation before his father and the women, 
and joked with his sister Lena, who was 
helping him and was frankly excited over 
the parting and her brother’s warlike ap- 
pearance. Reverently, and at the same 
time playfully, she pulled first at his 
sword knot and then at a fold of his 
shirt—the only light-hearted one in the 
whole house. 

In the corner, leaning against the door 
jamb, had stood the mother. She shivered 
with cold, her head bent, an old gray 
Orenburg shawl around her shoulders, 
dressed in a simple black gown, and such 
a pathetic little figure that she looked like 
a frightened partridge. There was noth- 
ing extraordinary about her, she was sim- 
ply a mother. She had evidently been 
crying a long time; her nose was swollen 
and her thin, sallow face was red from 
weeping. She looked old, though she was 
only forty. Her eyes were dry and almost 
stern, her miniature-like features expressed 
complete submission, despair, and anguish, 
and only her trembling lower lip betrayed 
her, twitching convulsively. 

Giving a hurried glance at his wife, the 
General felt a dread of what might hap- 
pen. 

“Well, Paul, it is time to say good-by !” 

As rapidly as possible he made the sign 
of the cross over his wife and daughter, 
kissed them on the forehead, and turned 
away. He had known it would be like 
this, and yet he was alarmed. His wife 
clung to her son’s neck as though beside 
herself; her right hand with an awkward 
movement threw his head back, smoothed 
his brow, holding back a rebellious lock of 
his chestnut hair, as though that were 
very important, and, looking in her son’s 
sad yet smiling face with helf-senseless 
glassy eyes, she sobbed repeatedly: “Oh! 
Oh! Oh!” 

“Take her away! take her away!” 
Smurof cried angrily in his agitation, 
tearing away her moist hand from his 
son’s brow, and, forcibly taking him away 
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from her, pushed him out to the steps and 
slammed the door behind him. 

Cold and measured sounded the spurs 
of the officers as they descended the stair- 
case in silence. 

At the foot the old nurse slipped out 
from the porter’s lodge, rushed headlong 
past the astonished General, and clung to 
her foster child. She had succeeded in 
hiding there and waited for their de- 
parture. Clinging to the Ensign’s breast, 
she whispered hurriedly: 

“God bless you, our Heavenly Mother 
guard you. God bless you; your country 
calls you, but there is nothing for an old 
woman like me to do.” 

Three times she made the sign of the 
cross, three times over the young man, 
and pressed something into his hand. 

“Papa,” Paul cried in smiling confu- 
sion, blushing deeply, and fingering ir- 
resolutely some crumpled blue and red 
papers ; “elle m’a donné d’argent, soixante 
cent rubles.” 

“The foolish woman!” scolded 
General. He was much touched. 

“Take it, Paul, take it and guard it,” 
he said impressively to his son. “You 
must respect the old. These rubles are 
more precious than our thousands. Thank 
you, my dear, for your loyalty, for the 
children, for your love. Take care of my 
daughter and wife. Farewell.” He put 
his arms around the old woman and kissed 
her. 

“Thank you, my benefactor, and yet 
you must leave us,” the old nurse said 
tearfully, but suddenly recovered herself, 
kissed the General’s hand, and shuffled up 
the stairs. 


the 


“Your Excellency, anu officer with a 
package.” 

“Ah! come in!” Smurof came back to 
reality at once, annoyed that he had been 
“aught dreaming, as he considered it a 
sign of the weakness of old age. 

Without removing his raincoat an offi- 
cer of the general staff entered, dripping, 
saluted, and handed him a white envelope 
marked “secret.” A pair of clever eyes 


gleamed below his cap, and the short black 
mustache on the white face looked quite 
out of date. 

“Are you tired, my friend? Do sit 
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down! Will you have a glass of wine?” 
And without waiting for an answer 
Smurof cried: “Kromenko, bring some 
Madeira.” 

“Thanks for the wine. I am terribly 
tired, but I cannot sit down. I have mes- 
sages for three more regiments.” 

He drank the wine eagerly, in one 
swallow, smacked his lips, and twirled his 
mustache. 

“Fine. I am deeply grateful, sir. I 
was fortunate in coming here.” 

“Good-by, my friend!” the General an- 
swered pleasantly, rising and extending 
his hand. The officer went out and the 
clatter of the horse’s feet as he galloned 
off was quite audible. 

Smurof carefully read the instructions 
for the next day, put away the paper in 
his side pocket, rose, drank some Madeira, 
stood hesitatingly by the bed, and, still 
under the influence of his tender recollec- 
tions, began to observe his son. 

The youth slept, his head a little to one 
side on the pillow. His rosy lips, outlined 
by a scarcely perceptible down, were half 
open, revealing his white teeth. From 
time to time his lips stirred, murmuring 
disjointed, indistinguishable words, and 
then the soft features of the youthful face 
beamed with childlike happiness. 

Smurof felt with surprise that the sight 
of this familiar face, so like his wife’s, re- 
called something sweet and long forgotten 
that enveloped him in a warm wave. 

The General threw a plaid beside the 
bed, spread it out on the ground, took off 
his boots, wrapped himself in his great 
coat, and slept for a few hours the sound 
sleep of a soldier. At daybreak he was on 
his feet. 

The quivering notes 
sounded in the damp air. 

The officers rushed out from their tents, 
buttoning their coafs and fastening their 
ammunition belts, swearing as they col- 
lided in the darkness with the soldiers 
hastening to them with their horses, which 
were snorting with terror and prancing 
wildly. When the signal died away at one 
end, the trumpet took it up at the other, a 
third answered, and throughout the whole 
camp, to the sound of tramping horses 
and hurrying people, resounded the joy- 
ous signals of alarm. 


of the bugle 
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“To tell me where is Squadron 6,” called 
a youthful soldier flying past Paul, and, 
without waiting for an answer, he was 
swallowed up in the groups approaching. 

“First squadron to the right—trot— 
march!” the command cut through the 
blue mist from somewhere to the left. 

It began to grow light. 

There was no rain falling, but a kind 
of sleet; a white mist in the raw air of a 
cold morning settled on their collars and 
spotted their harness and saddles, making 
their horses steam as they sped along the 
soft mud of the highroad. At the right a 
sparse forest straggled up the hill, at the 
left a swamp covered with moss and low 
pines, interspersed with young birches. 
There was a smell of pines, dampness and 
autumn leaves. 

In the rear there resounded cries of 
command; the squadrons pressed to one 
side; groaning and panting in the mud, 
a horse battery passed at a brisk trot. 

Paul looked about, saw two officers ap- 
proaching, and saluted. The older, evi- 
dently the commander of the battery, 
looked him straight in the face. 

His back pained him; his left shoe 
caused him agony whenever he used his 
bruised foot; he was exhausted by fatigue 
and lack of sleep, and he suffered because 
he could not clean his teeth, and so had a 
very bitter taste in his mouth, which was 
increased by the after effect of nicotine. 

He had not yet been in action; his 
regiment had always been in the rear of 
the right flank of the army and had had 
nothing but reconnoitering service. 

“Ensign! Write verses later; don’t 
dawdle; you are not in the manége!” 
Sharp as the lash of a whip the loud cry 
of the squadron commander resounded 
close to his ear, and before his distracted 
eyes there rose the sallow, haughty face of 
Count Hearst. 

“Pardon me,” Paul said, in confusion 
as he saluted, and, not knowing how to 
get to the first platoon, he turned back 
and went to the quartermaster. “It is 
horrid;” he thought of his squadron, 
blushing in anything but a friendly way. 

An officer of the general staff came 
toward him at a gallop, back of him an- 
other, and then two orderlies. 

“Trot!” The command rolled from 
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squadron to squadron, and the regiment 
moved forward at a rapid pace. 

“What is the matter?” Paul asked, 
overtaking a companion of the second 
platoon. 

“Go ask your father!” the officer an- 
swered, turning his head toward him. 

At that moment the Baron stepped 
forth from the ranks, and, letting the 
platoons pass him, cried out in a calm, 
sharp voice: 

“Attention—we are going into action!” 
He turned his horse and, galloping past, 
returned to his place. 

“Into action—what, at once?” Paul 
asked in astonishment, and was surprised 
at his own calmness. He had always 
thought it would be something extraordi- 
nary. The cannonading resounded in the 
distance, but he was already used to these 
sounds. They always seemed something 
far off, at one side. 

Half an hour later the squadron passed 
the baggage train, then two infantry regi- 
ments hastening by forced marches, and, 
turning round to the right, advanced at a 
gallop by the crossroad along the edge of 
a woods at the left. And now the cannon 
shots seemed much nearer. The road 
was torn up everwhere and muddy, and 
all their attention was concentrated on 
their horses. 

The front ranks drew in suddenly. 
Those behind, being unable to stop, fell 
over them; the horses became confused, 
the ranks intermingled. Only with the 
greatest difficulty could they prevent their 
horses from sinking on their hind legs 
into the mire. 

From the woods, crawling through the 
thicket to the road, there advanced at a 
run in close ranks, with their rifles at 
their feet, one after the other, the platoons 
of the guard infantry, a handsome, ma- 
ture set of fellows. 

“Smurof, how are you, my friend?” 
Turning as he ran, a tall, graceful officer 
called, smiled to him, and disappeared. 

“Vasia!” Paul called after him, as he 


had not at onee recognized his cadet 
schoolmate. 
A battery rumbled past them. For a 


moment he caught sight of the pale face 
of a cannoneer, distorted with pain or 
fear, seated with his back to the horses on 
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the gun carriage and clinging firmly with 
both hands to the netted shield. The guns 
bounced terribly at the hillocks and hol- 
lows, leaped to one side, and bounded into 
the woods at the left. 

The squadrons moved on at a gallop. 
At the left, behing the woods, frequent 
distant firing was audible, and the pecu- 
liar noise of the bullets. A number of 
men were bustling around the Red Cross 
wagons, some with stretchers, some with 
other things. From the woods came a 
line of bearers carrying limp, gray ob- 
jects like sacks. Here they stopped. 

“The wounded!” Paul said at last. 

He felt somewhat sick. 

Trach! There burst low over the 
woods a _ whitish-yellow cloud. Whiz: 
Something buzzed high above them. A 
column of earth rose fifty paces from 
them. 

“That is a real one!” Paul thought, and 
unconsciously bent in his saddle. 

Then he felt ashamed, and proudly 
and consciously straightened himself, rose 
in his stirrups, and, forcing himself to 
smile, looked about. Strained, sterned 
faces, neither frightened nor angry. His 
head swam, he had a curious, contradic- 
tory feeling, a burning of fearful delight 
overcame him, his soul was filled with 
gladness, something warm reached his 
heart, filled it to the brim, and died away. 

“Your Honor—the trench,” the quar- 
termaster screamed sharply to him. 

His horse stood still for a minute, then 
gave a leap. The Ensign could scarcely 
keep his place, falling over the mane of 
the leaping horse and losing his stirrup. 
The squadrons went on at full speed. 
Like a cinematograph picture, the guns 
flashed past him, the indistinct masses of 
horses, the overturned wagons, and the 
separate gray groups. 

“Conquered !” 

The squadron was passing to the left. 

“Stop !” 

Overcome by a dreadful wave of agita- 
tion, giving his horse to his soldier, stum- 
bling and catching his spurs at the mar- 
velously interlaced roots of the old trees, 
Paul ran forward to an open place, seized 
his binocular, and looked anxiously 
around. 

Two hundred paces from the clearing 
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there began a small grove and a young 
birchwood, forming a strip parallel with 
the woods. Beyond that two or three 
white buildings, probably a farm, and in 
the distance the ground was smoking on 
the hill, about seven or eight hundred 
paces away. His heart stood still at the 
sight. 

The close ranks of the gray infantry 
dragged up something, cut, and dug. A 
little to the left a cloud of flashing smoke 
rose noiselessly. A battery moved out be- 
tween the buildings, just escaping the 
nearest one. 

“Heavens! Is it possible they are the 
Prussians !” 

“Your Honor, stop!” Paul heard a 
hoarse whisper back of him, looked around, 
and leaped into his saddle. 

To the right and left, trying to move 
noiselessly, the soldiers rode out, serious 
and intent. 

A strange, dull calm, almost apathy, 
overcame Paul, similar to a faint. He 

yanted to smoke, but remembered that it 
was no time for it, and smiled. 

At the edge of the forest the regiment. 
obedient to one will, stopped for a few 
seconds and formed in line. The horses 
shook their heads and stamped with un- 
easiness. 

At the right the figure of a solitary 
rider came forth from the ranks, at cuce 
halted, and remained rooted to the spot 
before the deploying squadrons. 

Ilundreds of burning eyes were fast- 
ened on the General; the bristling pikes 
were lowered noisily; hundreds of hands 
seized the hilts at the left and clinked 
them sharply, hardly unsheathing their 
swords. 

It was quiet, perfectly quiet. 

The commander drew his sword and 
turned his horse. 

IJundreds of swords clanked. 

“Ah!” Paul groaned as the sound died 
away. 

Stamping and clattering all around; 
the whistling of the wind in his ears; the 
earth rose to meet him in waving strips 
beneath his feet—faster ard faster. And 
his horse went furiously on. 

At a rapid pace the horses fought their 
way into the woods. “Stop!” some one 
yelled at his very ear. The branches 
lashed his hands and face. Suddenly his 
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consciousness grew more acute—there was 
a very bright light. Now, at once, ah! 

Glancing forward—the commander had 
already turned into the field and led the 
rushing squadrons toward the enemy. 

Spurring forward, he passed his neigh- 
bor: he almost flew, then drew in his 
bridle. “Ah! only don’t fall; hold on!” 
Right and left there flashed past him the 
neighboring lines. 

There was prolonged buzzing—a hum 
and noise in his ears. Smoke rose in 
front of him. 

“Ah! Ah!” thought Paul. 

At the right a soldier shot ahead of 
him, turned and vanished; he had prob- 
ably fallen. 

Paul sat firmly in his saddle, set his 
lips, and dug his spurs deep. 

His horse went rapidly on. 

There was a tree ahead of him with low 
branches—turn more to the right. 

They cut at his face sharply. 

“A branch,” thought Paul. 

Separate groups of cavalry were still 
following the routed enemy. 

Smurof, at the head of a small division, 
on his steaming, snorting horse, was forc- 
ing his way through troops of men and 
horses, past the heaps of gray forms and 
conquered guns and rode at a trot up to 
Cavalry Captain Hearst. The latter, 
white as a sheet and scarcely able to draw 
his breath, stood with one hand on his 
drawn sword, the other on the wheel of an 
overturned gun, and, setting his teeth, 
tried in vain to cross his right foot over 
his left. 

“Wounded, Count?” 

“Pardon me, Your Excellency, my 
horse fell—I hurt my foot,” he muttered 
through his teeth. 

Two soldiers came running up to him. 

“The battery is ours, General,” Hearst 
suddenly burst out, and, almost fainting, 
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slipped from the soldiers’ hands to the 
ground, 

“Ours, Count, a splendid victory,” 
Smurof smiled. “How is the squadron ?” 

Hearst shook his head faintly and tried 
to smile also. “A few killed—ten, twenty, 
I don’t know.” 

“Have you seen my boy?” the com- 
mander asked quietly, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“There—it seems he is wounded,” the 
Captain answered, waving his weakened 
hand toward a clump of trees standing 
alone, and then lost consciousness. 

Smurof was off at a trot. 

He did not look long. 

Leaning against the trunk of an old 
birch, his mud-spattered legs stretched be- 
fore him, sat the Ensign and stared dully 
at the ground, straight before him. 

“Paul, where are you hurt?” the Gen- 
eral asked in alarm. 

The Ensign did not answer. Smurof 
dismounted hastily, went wp to his son and 
slapped him on the shoulder. His head 
moved from the tree, hung limply, and 
then sank to one side; over his left brow 
there was a small blackened hule. 

“Pasha, Pashenka—oh!” sobbed the 
General, clasping the lifeless head of his 
son, and with distracted eyes stared into 
the beloved face. His lower lip quivered, 
his face wrinkled in a pitiful, elderly 
grimace. 

No one moved from the spot. 

Smurof rose slowly, gazed round with a 
heavy, unintelligent look at those about 
him. 

“The devil!” the General cried in a 
hoarse voice as he drew himself up, ap- 
proached his horse, adjusted his cap, 
jumped into the saddle with a light spring 
and pulled the reins. His hands trem- 
bled, but his voice was firm: “Staff 
trumpeter, call to arms!” 





You cried across the worlds, and called us sons! .. . 


Weep not for us, but for your own trapped selves. 


We 


died. And there you stand, no step advanced ! 


—Hermann Hagedorn. 
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(Nort.—Following is the text of (1) Am- 
bassador Gibson's speech at the final session 
of the Geneva Naval Conference, and (IT) 
speech delivered at the same session by Mr. 
Bridgeman, the head of the British delega- 
tion.) 


I. Ambassador Gibson’s Speech 


The conference has now reached a point 
when it is essential to review the situation 
and to determine whether we can usefully 
continue our work with any hope of a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Since the proposals which have been laid 
before us by Mr. Bridgeman represent the 
final decision of the British Empire delega- 
tion, I fear, as I bave already informed Mr. 
Bridgeman, that we shall be forced frankly 
to admit that our efforts at present to find 
a basis for negotiation acceptable to all three 
powers have not been successful. 

I should like to take this occasion for stat- 
ing somewhat fully the American views on 
the subject, not by way of argument with my 
colleagues, but because the solution of this 
problem can be found only if all conflicting 
views are clearly stated and left for future 
consideration. 

First of all, let us consider why we came 
here. The President of the United States, on 
February 10, extended to the Powers signa- 
tories to the Washington Treaty an invitation 
to meet in Geneva to agree upon extension 
to auxiliary craft of the principles of that 
treaty. Great Britain and Japan accepted 
this invitation. 

The President's initiative in calling the con- 
ference was in conformity with the repeat- 
edly expressed desire of 
specifically set forth in an act of February 
11, 1925, that armaments should be effec- 
tively reduced and limited in the interest of 
the peace of the world and for the relief of 
all nations from the burdens of inordinate 
and unnecessary expenditures. 

The President's invitation left no room for 
doubt as to the purpose he had in mind, and 
the American 


our Congress, as 


the proposals to be made by 


delegation could have been forecast with con- 
siderable accuracy. 

It was known from the President’s message 
that we would propose limitation of auxiliary 
craft by categories, that we were in favor 
of limiting them according to the principles 
of the Washington Treaty. 

It was not difficult to forecast even the ton- 
nage levels which we would suggest, as it was 
obvious that no fresh complications in the 
world situation had called for a material in- 
crease over the figures suggested by us at 
Washington in 1922, namely, 450,000 tons for 
both classes of auxiliary surface vessels. 

In strict conformity with the spirit and in 
view of the President’s invitation, the Amer- 
ican delegation on the opening day of the 
conference laid on the table clear, simple, and 
comprehensive proposals for a limitation of 
naval armaments. We were confident that 
proposals of this general character would be 
acceptable to the Powers represented here. 

It was not unreasonable to feel that, even 
if the specific figures suggested by us as a 
discussion were not acceptable, a 
reasonable limitation might be achieved on 
the the present strength of the 
strongest navies in the different categories— 
that is to say, the British Empire in cruisers 
and the United States in destroyers and sub- 
marines—with the that by agreeing 
upon such figures we should be relieved of 


basis of 


basis of 


result 


the dangers of competitive building. 

The Japanese delegation subsequently in- 
dicated its willingness to the 
basis of the figures suggested by 


negotiate on 
minimum 
the American delegation. 

It should be recalled that the 
figures of the American proposal involved a 


minimum 


considerable reduction in the destroyer and 
submarine tonnage possessed by the 
United States. 

From the 
a serious difficulty in the claim of the British 
that it 
larger number of cruisers than it 
of the forty-eight 
now in service, the British Empire delegation 
has set forth in the report of the technical 


how 


first, however, we encountered 


Government needed a considerably 


now pos- 
Instead cruisers 
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committee a need for fifteen 8-inch gun cruis- 
ers and fifty-five cruisers of a smaller type, 
a total of seventy. The claim for these fig- 
ures was defended on the ground of the ab- 
solute naval needs of the Empire. 

The American delegation has never been 
able to reconcile the conception of absolute 
naval needs with the negotiation of a treaty 
to fix limitations on the basis of mutual con- 
cessions. 

If the sole purpose of our negetiation be 
that of setting forth the view of each power 
as to their requirements without regard to 
the navies of others, it is difficult to see how 
we cain arrive at a treaty for the limitation 
of navies. 

Further, we have not yet been able to un- 
derstand why, in a time of profound peace 
and at the moment that we are seeking to 
reduce the burdens of naval expenditure, the 
British Government considers a considerable 
program of naval expansion as an absolute 
and even vital necessity. 

In an effort to meet the views of the Brit- 
ish Empire delegation we have indicated our 
willingness to make very substantial modi- 
fications in our original proposals respecting 
cruisers. We have agreed to discuss a ton- 
nage in the cruiser class far in excess of what 
we had hoped might be fixed as a limitation 
for the future. This was done in an effort 
to help meet the British claim for numbers 
of vessels. 

Further, we have agreed to discuss the 
number of 10,000-ton cruisers and to accept 
a secondary class of cruisers, provided that 
not 
displacement 


cruisers should 
individual 


the secondary type of 


be of a maximum 
which will preclude the mounting of 8-inch 
guns, a caliber of gun which was agreed upon 
by the signatories of the Washington Treaty. 

Unfortunately, efforts to the 
British position, together with other Amer- 


these meet 
ican proposals, to which I shall refer later, 
were not considered sufficient. Any further 
concessions on our part would have involved 
a complete surrender of the right to build 
ships responsive to our needs, and we were 
obliged to take the ground that, if agreement 
were to be reached, there must be some meas- 
ure of reciprocity in concession, 

We frankly recognize that the naval needs 
of various powers differs, and we never have 
contested the argument which had been put 


forward that the naval requirements of the 
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British Empire could best be met by num- 
bers of vessels. 

One of the virtues of the system of limita- 
tion of naval strength by total tennage in 
classes is that each country is left free to 
use its tonnage allotment according to its 
special needs. 

We have felt, however, that the making of 
a treaty to which we could honestly subscribe 
us representing the limitation of armament 
wis dependent upon meeting these require- 
total tonnages which consti- 
tuted a limitation and not an expansion. 

With a large number of naval bases scat- 


tered along its lines of communication, we 


ments within 


can quite well understand the desire of the 
sritish Empire for a certain number of cruis- 
ers of the smaller type. 

At the same time we feel that it should be 
recognized that our own geographical posi- 
tion and our lack of bases resulting in part 
the the Washington 
Treaty require a larger type of cruiser af- 


from restrictions of 
fording a longer cruising radius. 

We felt, further, that the repeated expres- 
sion of our willingness to reduce the total 
cruiser tonnage to the lowest limits accepta- 
ble to the British delegation was sufficient 
evidence that we had no thought of engaging 
in a program of construction which could be 
any cause of apprehension. 

The British 
sought to 
strictly the 
cruisers with 


delegation in its proposals 
agreement to Hmit very 
of the larger type of 
and to limit all 
sinall-size cruisers 
armed with 6-inch guns, a type of ship of 
relatively small use to us because of its lack 
of cruising radius and protection. 

The immediate and obvious results of ac- 
quiescing in the British proposals would have 
been that the British Empire would have been 
able to build exactly what it desired and 
that we, on the other hand, would be re- 
strained from building what we consider that 
we might need, and yet the tonnage levels 
insisted on by the British Mmpire would re- 
sult in a substantial increase even over pres- 
ent strength. 

It may be well here to touch upon the view 
which has been expressed that we have ren- 
dered agreement difficult by our alleged insist- 
ence to build a large number of 10,000-ton 
cruisers armed with 8-inch guns. These the 
British delegation terms offensive vessels, as 
distinguished from the 6,000-ton 


secure 
number 
S-inch guns 


other construction to 


cruisers 
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armed with 6-inch guns on what they call 
defensive cruisers. 

No such distinction was recognized at the 
time of the Washington Treaty. The 10,000- 
ton cruiser with 8-inch gun armament was 
fixed by the British delegates at that con- 
ference and adopted as non-controversial. 
Furthermore, the United States did not com- 
mence the destruction of cruisers of this size. 

Five cruisers of this type have now been 
practicaly completed by the British Empire 
and six more are in process of construction, 
while four vessels of 9,750 tons are now in 
commission. The United States has two 10,- 
000-ton cruisers which are about 15 per cent 
completed and six for which the contract has 
been recently let. We have none that will be 
afloat for approximately two years. 

In the act authorizing the construction of 
these cruisers it was provided that in the 
event of an international conference for the 
limitation of naval armament the President 
was empowered in his discretion to suspend 
in whole or in part any construction author- 
ized by the act. 

The British Empire delegation has drawn 
a sharp distinction between the offensive and 
aggressive character of 8-inch-gun cruisers 
and the essentially defensive character of the 
6-inch-gun cruiser, which they feel would, 
but which do not, serve our purpose. 

The American delegation cannot but feel 
that every warship possesses essentially of- 
fensive characteristics, and that no ship is 
built for the sole purpose of defending itself 
against attack. We cannot follow the rea- 
soning which attributes to 6-inch-gun cruisers 
a purely defensive role. 

We are told that they will police trade 
routes and protect British commerce upon the 
seas. But, in order to afford effective de 
fense to British commerce upon the seas, 
these cruisers must in time of war effectively 
deny the sea to others. 

When we come down to essentials, the 
claim on the part of any nation for the right 
to maintain in time of peace a cruiser 
strength sufficient to afford complete security 
to its commerce in case of war renders im- 
possible any effective naval limitation by in- 
ternational agreement. 

When we are asked to limit strictly the 
number of cruisers on which 8-inch guns may 
be mounted and eventually to abandon that 
gun altogether in favor of the 6-inch gun, we 
are compelled to consider the effect of such a 
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limitation upon our situation, in view of the 
fact that the British Government has at its 
disposal approximately 888,000 tons of fast 
merchant ships capable of being readily con- 
verted into cruisers and armed with many 
6-inch guns, as contemplated by the Wash- 
ington Treaty. 

We, on the other hand, have only 180,000 
tons of such ships. As was so ably brought 
out by Lord Jellicoe, converted merchant 
ships played a great part in the late war. 

There is another matter which has given 
us cause for reflection. At the time of the 
adoption of the Washington Treaty, as I have 
mentioned before, the delegates of the Brit- 
ish Empire looked upon a total tonnage for 
surface auxiliary craft of 450,000 tons as an 
acceptable and reasonable figure. 

But now we are faced with a program 
calling for 647,000 tons of auxiliary surface 
craft—a tonnage far in excess of that con- 
templated at the time of the Washington 
Conference. 

What has brought about this change on the 
part of the British Government? What new 
factor in world affairs has appeared upon 
the horizon which has caused them appre- 
hension? 

One of the mightiest fleets on the high 
seas, that of Germany, has disappeared. So 
far as we know, no other great maritime na- 
tion has embarked on any program which 
could conceivably be considered a menace to 
the British Empire. 

Other than the powers here represented, 
there are in the entire world but five navies 
possessing modern cruisers of effective com- 
bat value; the strongest of these has approx- 
imately 72,000 tons, and the total effective 
cruiser tonnage of all five (combined) is now 
less than 200,000. 

The British contention has been that their 
proposals make for economy, while ours call 
for a large outlay. We cannot admit the jus- 
tice of such a claim. 

We have proposed a low limitation on 
total tonnage, which means a very large sav- 
ing. Economy can only be realized by re- 
duction of total tonnage. The fact is that 
within the total tonnage limitation the larger 
the unit size of vessel the greater is the 
economy, both in initial construction and in 
operation and maintenance. Both high total 
tonnage and small units are necessarily ex- 
pensive. 

I should like once more to stress that the 
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American proposals would obviously permit 
of drastic economies, and that a proposition 
largely to increase the tonnage of auxiliary 
eraft beyond that which any country now 
possesses would impose, we believe, an un- 
necessary burden. 

The latest proposals of the British Empire 
delegation do not indicate any substantial 
reduction in the tonnage demands or modifi- 
eations in the position taken by the British 
representatives on the technical committee 
during the early days of the conference. 

The proposals of the British Empire dele- 
gation which have recently been submitted to 
us contain the points of difficulty which we 
have encountered from the outset, and, in 
addition, a new difficulty in that a combined 
tonnage limitation for all auxiliary craft, in- 
cluding submarines, is suggested. This total, 
fixed at 590,000 tons, is to be augmented by 
an additional 25 per cent of so-called over- 
age vessels. 

3ut the age limit for replacement within 
the tonnage limitation of 590,000 tons has 
been so reduced that we have in effect a 
proposal for a total limitation of effective 
vessels of over 737,000 tons. 

If we deduct from that figure the highest 
submarine and destroyer tonnage heretofore 
suggested by the British Empire delegation, 
namely, 90,000 tons of submarines and ap- 
proximately 221,000 tons of destroyers, there 
would remain a tonnage limitation for cruis- 
ers of at least 426,000 tons. This is over 
75,000 tons in excess of the British cruiser 
strength upon completion of vessels now un- 
der construction. 

This figure could be materially increased 
under the combined tonnage system proposed 
by the British through the utilization of a 
part of the destroyer and submarine tonnage 
for cruiser construction. 

It is obvious that a treaty fixing total ton- 
nage limitations at any such figures would not 
be a present limitation, and that, even with- 
out a treaty, it is unlikely that any of the 
Powers would reach any such maximum ton- 
nage before 1931, when, in any event, we are 
to meet again to consider the question of 
naval armament. 

Thus, for the immediate future, the only 
real effect of the British proposals is to re- 
strict types of cruisers, not building pro- 
grams, and to obligate the United States, in 
ease it should desire to build within the 
total tonnage limit proposed, to construct 
many 6,000-ton 6-inch-gun cruisers, a type 
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which we have clearly indicated is not 
adapted to our needs. 

I cannot but feel that the British Govern- 
ment has unnecessary apprehension as to the 
which might be made by the United 
States of reasonable freedom of action in 
the cruiser class within strict tonnage limita- 
tions. 

It is to be remembered that if the total 
tonnage for cruisers should be fixed as low as 
300,000 for the United States and the British 
Empire a certain part of this will be con- 
sumed in the construction of the maximum 
size cruisers of a number to ke agreed upon. 

A further considerable part is already 
taken up, as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, by the of ten 6-inch-gun 
ships of the Omaha class, aggregating ap- 
proximately 70,000 tons. 

The only practical question arising, there- 
fore, is whether, in addition to building an 
agreed number of maximum size cruisers, 
none of which has yet been completed by the 
United States, our future construction of sec- 
ondary cruisers with 8-inch guns within this 
narrow limit could be on such a scale as to 
give concern to the British Empire. 

In an effort to meet any possible concern 
of the British Government on this score—an 
apprehension which, I hasten to add, we con- 
sider unwarranted by anything in our past 
or present policy—we had already suggested 
the possibility of inserting in the treaty a 
political clause providing in effect that if the 
building program of any of the signatory 
powers within the tonnage limitation agreed 
upon for cruisers should give concern to any 
other contracting powers a meeting of the 
signatories could be called at any time after 
1931, and if a satisfactory agreement was not 
reached the treaty might shortly be termi- 
nated. 

It is difficult to see why this would not 
adequately meet any possible apprehension, 
as it would not be possible for any power to 
make any substantial progress on a building 
program within the short time prior to the 
termination of the treaty. 

Furthermore, I may add that we are so 
confident that nothing in own policy 
could give ground for such concern that we 
felt no hesitation in suggesting such a clause. 

The American delegation was greatly im- 
pressed by a statement recently made by the 
British Foreign Secretary to the effect that 
British Empire and the 


use 


existence 


our 


war between the 
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United States was already outlawed in the 
hearts of both nations. 

We give our thorough endorsement to this 
view, and the sincerity of this endorsement 
has been proved in practice by the fact that 
our government has not indicated misgivings 
or concern because the British Empire has 
built up a cruiser force entirely dispropor- 
tionate to our own. 

We find it difficult, however, to reconcile 
the British conviction that war is already 
outlawed between us with their present un- 
willingness to recognize our right to build a 
limited number of the type of ships we would 
desire, or with their willingness to risk the 
success of this conference because they fear 
the problematical possession by us during 
the life of this treaty of a small number of 
8-inch-gun cruisers, and this in spite of the 
fact that any apprehension which might be 
oceasioned by such problematical construc- 
tion is amply covered by the political clause 
which offers a release from the obligation 
of the treaty. 

Before concluding I should like to take oc- 
~asion, in the name of the American delega- 
tion, to express once more our appreciation 
to the Japanese delegation for the proposals 
they have brought forward and supported as 
regards low-tonnage limitations. We feel 
that the firm desire of their country to effect 
limitation of armament at or below existing 
tonnage levels will have a profound influence. 

We regret exceedingly that we have as 
yet not been able to harmonize the conflict- 
ing views on naval limitation. We believe 
that on broad principles, looking ahead to 
its influence on disarmament among the na- 
tions of the world and the interest of peace, 
an agreement between the principal naval 
powers is of surpassing importance. 

We believe that we can all afford to make 
a very strict limitation which will largely 
decrease our armaments in the near future 
and, consequently, decrease the burden of 
taxation and the fear of war. 

We cannot believe that if the three great 
naval powers are all willing to make this 
limitation and reduction there is any result- 
ant danger to their respective governments, 
their trade routes, or their possessions. 

We believe we should deal with this subject 
on a broader and higher ground than our 
need of meeting all conceivable eventualities. 

From generation to generation during the 
last hundred years it has become more and 
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more evident that these three nations intend 
to and will live in a state of peace, and we 
should approach this subject of naval limita- 
tion on the basis that war between them is 
unthinkable. 

The interruption of our work should not be 
interpreted as indicating a permanent ina- 
bility to agree upon an effective method of 
naval limitation, and it is our hope that a 
thorough study of the whole problem of naval 
armaments may lead to the finding of some 
method of reconciling the views of our re- 
spective governments, and that a satisfactory 
agreement may shortly be concluded for a 
greater limitation of auxiliary naval craft. 

In conclusion, I should like to express, on 
behalf of the American delegation, our warm 
personal esteem for our associates of the 
British Empire delegation and of the Japa- 
nese delegation. 

It has been a privilege to work with them 
on this problem, and we trust that, even 
though we have not succeeded in reaching 
an agreement at this time, our work may 
mirk a step forward toward eventual agree- 
ment acceptable to us all. 

We are all of us united in the sincere de- 
sire to promote understanding and 
friendship between our three countries, and I 
am confident that the present inability to 
agree will not discourage us in our efforts to 
achieve substantial limitation in naval arma- 
ments. 


good 


II. Mr. Bridgeman’s Speech 


I agree with the chairman in thinking that 
our discussions have not been by any means 
useless, and that the exploration we have 
made will have been advantageous in prepar- 
ing for further advances in the direction of 
limitation. 
had the same goal in view. 


All three Powers most certainly 
In attempting to 
reach it we have traveled sometimes together 
the same 
At other times we have sought differ- 


in pairs, sometimes all three on 
track. 
ent roads, and the examination of those dif- 
ferent routes will have contributed toward 
the final selection of the right one, which, 
perhaps, may, after all, be the one that has 
not yet been discovered by us. My govern- 
ment desire me to try to make clear the 
way in which we have approached the task 
and our genuine desire for limitation of naval 
armament. 
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In the message from President Coolidge 
conveyed to the conference at its first plenary 
session we were enjoined to come to an agree- 
ment “rendering impossible any form of naval 
competition between the three Powers.” This 
was subsequently ampiified by a statement 
by the chairman of three cardinal points which 
should guide us. They were: (1) Elimina- 
tion of competitive building; (2) we were 
to consider security and defense and not ag- 
gression; (3) we must study economy. The 
British delegation have endeavored to keep 
those points faithfully in mind in all pro- 
posals which they have put forward. 

First was the avoidance of competition, and 
it was with that end in view that we pro- 
posed that there be two classes of cruisers, 
two of destroyers, and two of submarines, in 
each of which the maximum tonnage for each 
individual vessel be fixed. Without this pro- 
vision it seemed to us that mere fixation of 
total tonnage could not remove the danger 
of competition and would, in fact, increase it. 
If one Power used their total tonnage for the 
construction of the largest type of vessels, it 
would lead to an attempt on the part of the 
other Powers to follow their examples, and to 
increase, instead of decrease, offense strength, 
and the maximum would, as experience has 
shown, become the standard size. 

This is well exemplified by the decision 
taken at Washington to limit cruisers to 10,- 
000 tons and 8-inch guns. The effect has been 
that this maximum has been taken as the 
standard for most of the cruisers built since 
that date. 

It was for this reason that, while agreeing 
to the ratio proposed by the United States 
of America in the largest type of cruisers, 
10,000 tons and S8-inch guns, we desired to 
limit the numbers of those large cruisers. 
We offered to refrain ourselves from laying 
down any more and not proceed with the 
Dorsetshire, on which money has already 
been spent, while America was to be able to 
build up to equal numbers and Japan to the 
number of eight. We suggested that no other 
cruisers be built except those of lower ton- 
nage and mounting no gun larger than 6-inch. 

Again, in destroyers the American plan gave 
an opportunity of building destroyers up to 
the size of 3,000 tons, and if this size be 
adopted there would be little difference be- 
tween large destroyers and small cruisers, 
and the tendency would have been to build 
destroyers of the largest type. We, therefore, 
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proposed to limit the size and armament of 
destroyer-leaders and destroyers to a figure 
which took into account the existing practice 
of the three Powers. On this point we were 
all able to agree. 

It was for the same reason that we pro- 
posed two classes of submarine. But in this 
we were actuated by the additional motive of 
limiting offensive strength. We regard the 
larger submarine, as we regard the larger 
cruiser, as a weapon of offense. And by this 
restriction in the size and number of large 
submarines we desired, in the chairman’s 
words, to avoid “the suspicion of aggressive 
intent.” 

In all these cases we also suggested the 
limit of guns they should carry, and I am 
glad to say that, so far as guns are con- 
cerned, we were able to agree in respect of 
destroyers and submarines. But, as regards 
displacement of vessels, the size agreed upon 
in each case exceeded the figure proposed 
by us. 

Again, in all these proposals our plan would 
have led to greater economy, and more of the 
taxpayers’ would have been saved 
in each country. We cannot, therefore, be 
charged with departing from the chairman's 
third injunction, to exercise “wise economy.” 

We made another proposal in the direction 
of economy which, if adopted, would save 
many millions of pounds to all three coun- 
tries. This was the reduction in future of 
the size of battleships and the extension of 
their age limit. It is true that in this direc- 
tion no actual building can be begun before 
1931. But preparation for designs begins 
about two years before a keel is laid, and if 
we agree upon future policy now we should 
save a great deal of anxiety and uncertainty 
and be setting an example to the world. 
When I first mentioned this it was seized 
upon by suspicious parties as an attempt to 
give us a permanent advantage, though under 
the Washington Treaty we were permitted to 
build the Nelson and the Rodney in exchange 
for scrapping four other battleships, in order 
to give us the equivalent in vessels mounting 
16-inch guns with those of the United States 
of America and Japan, and so establish the 
balance of 5—5—3, which was the basis of 
that agreement. 

It is true that these two ships of ours were 
the last to be built. But it never entered our 
heads that our proposal could be regarded as 
calculated to disturb the balance arranged at 
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Washington for battleships. I therefore ex- 
plained, when making the proposal, that it 
would necessitate some elasticity in the fig- 
ures in the replacement table. My object 
was to show that we were willing to agree to 
any modification which might become nec- 
essary in order to preserve the balance ar- 
rived at in Washington. I hoped the confer- 
ence would, at least, have agreed to pass a 
resolution that unless any unforeseen circum- 
stances arise before 1931, we recommend this 
reduction in the size and this extension in the 
age of battleships; for in this direction lies 
much the greatest saving which can be ef- 
fected. The Japanese delegation have ex- 
pressed sympathy with our view, and the 
American delegation—and I thank them both 
—have consented, if agreements on other 
points be reached, to consider it in a pre- 
liminary way. A clear pronouncement on 
this point would be an enormous advance in 
limitation and economy. 

After working for some time on these lines, 
we found ourselves in marked disagreement 
with the American delegation on the subject 
of cruisers. We have been told that “our 
respective navies should be maintained at the 
lowest level compatible with national se- 
curity,” and we proceeded to explain quite 
plainly what was our problem in this respect. 
We said that it was numbers we required, and 
if a limit could be put upon the number of 
large cruisers and a low maximum size on 
the smaller cruisers, we would arrive at a 
much lower total tonnage than would be pos- 
sible if other countries demanded an unlim- 
ited number of ships of 10,000 tons and 8- 
inch guns. But we found that the American 
delegation were unwilling to put a limit 
within a total tonnage to the number of 
cruisers carrying 8-inch guns. 

Although we have stated our reason for 
wanting a number of small cruisers, we do not 
understand what are their reasons for de- 
manding so many large cruisers or so many 
with such high offensive weapons as the 8- 
inch gun. We have stated that the geograph- 
ical position of our mother country and do- 
We said so 





minions should be borne in mind. 


in accepting President Coolidge’s invitation, 
and have frequently repeated, that a number 
of small cruisers is a vital necessity to the 
empire, whose widely scattered parts are di- 
vided from each other by seas and oceans, 
and whose most populous parts are dependent 
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for their daily bread on sea-borne trade and 
would perish if we failed to protect it. 

No doubt it is not easy for countries differ- 
ently placed fully to realize our feelings in 
the matter; but no Briton who was at home 
during the war at its most anxious time will 
forget the feeling that situation brought home 
to us. Month by month we found our rations 
of bread, meat, sugar, and other articles low- 
ered, and we could see the spectre of starva- 
tion slowly approaching. Is it to be wondered 
at that every one of us feels that it is our 
duty to make what provision we can to pro- 
tect ourselves and our children against a re- 
currence of such a danger? 

Though we are carrying a heavy burden of 
taxation, though we are suffering from in- 
dustrial depression, you will find few people 
in Great Britain who will demur to providing 
the money necessary to keep open the water- 
ways of our food and raw materials. We re- 
gard it as an insurance against a terrible risk 
and, like other insurances, it is a provision 
against unforeseen disaster and not a provi- 
sion against danger from any particular coun- 
try or against any present menace. 

Sufficient proof that we are not nervous 
about any danger from American action lies 
in the fact that we have made no complaint 
as to American superiority in destroyers and 
submarines, or shown any desire to build up 
to equality in those classes. We have made 
no concealment of our needs or of the rea- 
sons for our requirements. No one could 
have put the case more clearly than did Mr. 
French, chairman of the House Naval Com- 
mittee, in presenting the navy estimates in 
the American House of Representatives on 
January 4 last. He said: 

“Close the lanes of the sea to the ships of 
Great Britain and suffering will be brought 
to the people of the British Isles within a 
period of weeks. Turn to the United States. 
Our country could be cut off from the rest of 
the world, and there would be food for our 
people, there would be fuel oil for our use, 
there would be materials of all kinds for our 
The lanes of the sea might be closed 
to us for weeks or for years. Should the 
necessity arise, the United States within her 
own territory could sustain her people with- 
out suffering, and could produce material to 
meet whatever emergency naval necessities 
might require.” 

At the same time, without delay, we set to 
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work to fix the tonnage of our requirements 
at the lowest possible figure. Though we had 
114 cruisers just before the war and many 
more some ten years earlier, we are only ask- 
ing for a maximum of 70 now. No one can 
say that we have not gone far in reducing our 
requirements. 

It was pointed out at the last plenary ses- 
sion that an obstacle to settlement was that 
we could not reconcile our differences with 
Japan, but that if some basis could be found 
which would be mutually acceptable to the 
British and Japanese delegations, it might be 
possible for the American delegation to make 
agreement complete. We have consequently 
made a great effort to put our requirements 
into a form which would be acceptable to the 
Japanese delegation, and we believe we were 
met by at least an equally strong attempt on 
the part of the Japanese delegation to the 
same end. 

The proposals which were published a few 
days ago embody the result of those efforts. 
We understand that these proposals, in the 
main, would not meet with opposition from 
the Japanese delegation. These, together 
with the other proposals we made, would 
bring about in the sear future a very sensible 
limitation of naval armament. This scheme, 
as carefully explained by Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain in a statement made in the House of 
Commons on July 27 (the full text of which 
I am circulating to the conference), is a tem- 
porary arrangement intended to last till 1936, 
the date of expiration of the Washington 
Agreement. I am also circulating the draft 
proposals contained in this scheme, with a 
brief explanation of the various clauses. 

The British delegation’s proposals entail 
savings far in excess of any other scheme 
before the conference. Our proposals for re- 
ductions in the size, tonnage, and calibers of 
guns and the extension of the life of capital 
ships would save over £50,000,000 to the 
British Empire during the period of replace- 
ment, and proportionately large savings for 
other countries. Our cruiser proposals would 
save £1,000,000 on every cruiser to be con- 
structed in the future after a ratio in large 
cruisers has been attained. For destroyers 
and submarines they would stop the ever- 
increasing tendency to raise the size and cost 
of these vessels. In each case we should have 
eliminated competitive building. In each case 
we should have effected economy. In each 
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case we were considering security and ban- 
ishing aggression from our minds. 

What have we done to try to meet objec- 
tions to our original plan? We have frankly 
stated our needs and given our reasons for 
holding them, and explained our conception 
of national security; we have agreed to try 
to fix total tonnages, provided there is a 
proper division of classes and a maximum 
fixed for each type. This we understood to 
be agreed by the American delegation at the 
Preparatory Disarmament Conference, and 
we had presumed it would also be welcomed 
here. We have made repeated efforts to put 
our total tonnage at the lowest figure com- 
patible with security, and our final effort is 
embodied in our latest proposals. But we 
have had to raise the maximum figures for 
limiting the size of destroyers and submarines 
to meet the wishes of other parties, thereby 
increasing the tonnage we should have liked 
in these cases to diminish. We have offered 
to agree upon a maximum building program 
over a period of years, so that each nation 
should have complete knowledge of the posi- 
tion of the others. But that has not proved 
acceptable. After the war, like the United 
States, we scrapped a very large number of 
warships, amounting to a tonnage of 1,797,000 
tons in battleships, cruisers, and destroyers, 
in the interest of limitation. In the same way 
now, no impartial critic can say that we have 
not made our full share of concessions as a 
contribution towards arriving at agreement. 

I am given to understand that the American 
delegation object to limitation in second-class 
cruisers to 6-inch gun caliber and insist on 
freedom to mount any gun up to 8 inches in 
these ships. Whilst we are unable fully to 
understand their objection, I can assure them 
that our attitude is not due to fear of any 
unfriendly action on their part. It is due 
to the feeling that, as we came here to try 
to agree to the limitation of armaments in 
the future, we cannot append our signature 
to a clause which would violate the three 
cardinal points laid down at the outset of 
the conference by the American delegation. 
We believe that it could have no other effect 
than that of a considerable increase in the 
offensive strength of the fleets of the world. 
It is obvious that without any agreement and 
without calling a conference America has the 
power and the means to build as many cruis- 
ers within the limit of 10,000 tons and 8-inch 
guns as she pleases. We hoped that in the 
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endeavor to bring about effective limitation 
she would have been willing to join with us 
in setting a lower standard for future cruiser 
construction which would have been an ex- 
ample to all nations. 

It is a great disappointment to part with- 
out arriving at comprehensive agreement, and 
we should have been glad of an agreement, 
even if it had only included those items on 
which there seems to be no difference of 
opinion. I made a formal suggestion to this 
effect, which was, however, found to be un- 
acceptable. I am circulating a copy of it. It 
was as follows: Even if there is for the pres- 
ent no apparent prospect of coming to a com- 
plete agreement about small cruisers, it would 
be most unfortunate if the conference were to 
separate without arriving at some interna- 
tional arrangements tending to economy. A 
large measure of agreement has already been 
reached with regard to 10,000-ton cruisers, 
flotilla leaders, destroyers, and submarines. 
It seems to us that similar agreement might 
well be reached with regard to battleships. 
These results are not all that had been hoped 
for, but they are of great value, and it would 
be an international misfortune if they were 
lost on the present occasion. Sooner than see 
the conference wholly fail, we are authorized 
to sign an agreement, even if it embodied only 
the points on which provisional agreement has 
already been reached by the three delegations. 

But if it be now found impossible to agree 
upon a formula which is acceptable to all 
parties that would not indicate a spirit of 
antagonism between the three Powers, still 
less would it mean that we intended to enter 
upon competition in new construction. We 
shall not then disperse in a spirit of bitterness 
or despair. The peace of the world does not 
depend upon a comprehensive form of words 
and mathematical tables suitable to the vari- 
ous needs of each Power, but on the friendly 
and peaceable spirit of the great nations. No 
formula could succeed in insuring peace if 
the spirit of peace was not present, and no 
failure to find a formula is disastrous if the 
nations concerned still hold fast to the will 
for peace and detestation of aggression, to 
which I am convinced all present today ad- 
here as steadfastly as we did before we met. 

I am speaking today not only for His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain and 
the Government of India, which I represent 
at this conference, but I am authorized by 
the delegates representing His Majesty’s Gov- 
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ernments in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa to say that they are in 
agreement with the statement of the case 
which I have had the honor to make. 
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AT THE WORLD POPULATION CONFERENCE held 
at Genera last August, Prof. E. M. East, of 
Harvard University, called attention to the 
fact that the world contains 13,000,000,000 
cultivable acres, two-fifths of which are al- 
ready under cultivation. As under the pres- 
ent state of affairs it requires 2% acres to 
support each individual, the world could 
only support 5,000,000,000 persons unless 
radical changes occurred in the economic 
system. At the current rate of increase 
“saturation point” would be reached in about 
100 years. 


THE FOLLOWING DELEGATES have been ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, under 
authorization of the President, to the Eighth 


Pan American Sanitary Conference, which 
meets at Lima, Peru, on October 12, 1927: 
Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming, Sur- 


geon B. J. Lloyd, and Surgeon J. D. Long. 


THE BritisH Forestry CoMMISSION is seri- 
ously concerned about the timber reserves of 
Great Britain, which were largely depleted 
during the World War. With 3,000,000 acres 
of woodland, more than half is at present 
commercially unproductive, and _ present 
state and private planting scarcely makes up 
for current fellings. Post-war planting, par- 
ticularly of oak, so much used in shipbuild- 
ing, will not be mature until a large part of 
the present timber reserve is exhausted. 


A SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE on 
immigration and emigration has been an- 
nounced by the Department of State to be 
held in Havana, Cuba, in March, 1928. 


JAPAN AND GERMANY, after three years of 
arduous work upon it, have signed a most- 
favored-nation treaty. This signifies a full 
resumption of pre-war commercial relations 
between the two countries. 
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Tue COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS FOR PROGRES- 
sivE CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
submitted its report to the Council of the 
League of Nations, which accepted the report 
and ordered it placed on the agenda of the 
1927 session of the League. The committee 
considered that five subjects were ripe for im- 
mediate international agreement. These sub- 
jects are certain aspects of questions of, 1, 
nationality; 2, territorial waters; 3, diplo- 
matic privileges and immunities; 4, respon- 
sibility of States for damage done in their 
territory to persons or property of foreign- 
ers; 5, piracy. The report recognizes the 
invaluable work done in the American con- 
tinent on codification. 


THE AUSTRALIAN PRIME MINISTER and the 
premiers and treasurers of the six Austra- 
lian States, in a three-day conference in Au- 
gust, settled the tangled questions as _ to 
equitable financial settlement between the 
States and the Federal Government, which 
have been under discussion for twenty years. 


To THE FOURTH PAN AFRICAN CONGRESS, 
meeting in New York August 21 to 24, came 
representatives of the negro populations of 
the Gold Coast, British West Africa, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, French Africa, Belgian Congo, 
Guadaloupe, and the United States. This 
conference aimed to develop an international 
sentiment on the negro’s problems by expos- 
ing them fully te view. The congress repre- 
sented the Pan African movement, which is 
intended to reinforce the efforts of negroes 
to improve their conditions in their present 
homes. 


Tue Worip FEDERATION OF EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATIONS, with a representation from more 
than thirty nations, met in Toronto in Au- 


gust. Before adjourning, on August 12, the 
Federation authorized the creation of a 


world committee on peace through education. 
A subcommittee has been studying this ques- 
tion for the past two years and presented 
resolutions to the Congress. It was voted 
to postpone until the next meeting, two years 
hence, in Geneva, that section of the reso- 
lution on military training which condemned 
such training in civilian schools. 


AN ANTI-WAR RESOLUTION is among those 
presented to the triennial congress of the 
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International Co-operative Alliance which 
opened in Stockholm on August 15. 


Kine Fuap or Eeyrr made, this summer, 
his first state visit to England. He studied 
the needs of the British cotton business in 
England while at the same time building up 
diplomatic and political contacts. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
consumed in 1925 over two billion dollars. 
This is more than one-fourth of the total net 
public that year, and 
represents an increase of 37.1 per cent since 
1910. The National Industrial Conference 
Board, which is responsible for these figures, 
states also that public education absorbs 
more of the public funds than “all our mili- 
tary, police, fire protection, and prohibition 
The cost per child 
has in- 


PUBLIC 


expenditure during 


expenditure combined.” 
for each day of the 
creased from 18 cents in 1890 to 28 cents in 
1925 at normal money value. The survey of 
the board shows that there is now a greater 
proportionate enrollment than in 1910, a 
longer time of attendance, better equipment, 
and better teaching. 


school year 


GRADUATES OF BRITISH UNIVERSITIES have 
been awarded twenty-three fellowships, 
amounting to $125,000, for two years’ study 
in the United States. The fellowships pro- 
vide that the recipients shall travel widely 
and attend professional meetings while in this 
country. 


GEODESISTS FROM ABOUT TWENTY-FIVE COUN- 
TRIES met in Prague the latter part of 
August and the first of September in a third 
general assembly. Co-operation of adjoining 
countries in actual measuring and mapping 
is a necessity, and the exchange of ideas in 
methods and instruments, as well as results, 
is the immediate benefit of such meetings. 

A GROUP OF PREPARATORY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
and graduates has been organized as a part 
of the the 
Aurania, which sailed from New York Sep- 


“floating university” cruise of 
Small classes and individual su- 


their 


tember 21. 


pervision will characterize academic 


work, 
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MoRE THAN TWENTY-FIVE NATIONS CO-oper- 
ate to improve observations on time, says a 
field worker in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey of the United States. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES IN SWITZERLAND are to 
be exhibited in a national fair to be held in 
Berne next year. 


A SCHOOL OF ARTS, TRADES, AND ENGINEERING 
in Valparaiso, Chile, is soon to be built at a 
cost of approximately four million dollars. 
The best features of similar schools in the 
United States are to be introduced in the 
new institution. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BOOKS ABOUT CHINA 


A CHINESE Mirror. By Florence Ayscough. 
Pp. 458. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 
Price, $5.00. 


The inner meaning of Chinese life and 
thought, the philosophy which permeates all 
its customs and culture, these are what Mrs. 
Ayscough reflects in her “Chinese Mirror.” 
And she is wonderfully qualified for such a 
work through her quarter-century residence 
in China and her sympathetic study of its 
ideographs, language, and poetry. 

“Love-Poetry-Mother” is the literal render- 
ing of the Chinese name given her by her in- 
structor. Under his tutelage she builds a 
house. It is called the Grass-Hut-by-the- 
Yellow-Reach. It has courtyards, buildings, 
tiled garden walls, and a Great Gate, all 
built by correct Chinese ritual. The raising 
of the ridgepole is a ceremony, the choice of 
decorations and their placing all properly 
completed according to the customs of the 
land. 

However, as one reads through the book— 
the trip up the Great River, the exploration 
of the Purple Forbidden City—one finds in 
the customs and the art a symbolism of 
something far deeper than mere superstition. 

Mrs. Ayscough takes great pains to explain 
the basic philosophy of the Chinese scholar. 
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All the ceremonies mean something to him 
unknown to the untutored. He has a deep 
and balanced conception of Spirit and its 
positive and negative expressions in heaven, 
earth, and man. The Spirit and its manifes- 
tations are all harmonized about one Vital 
Essence. 

It is here that one begins to fathom how 
foreign is the idea of war to all Chinese 
thought. “They have experienced fighting,” 
says Mrs. Ayscough, “plenty of it, but, so far 
as I know, the note of glory and triumphant 
victory is never sounded. The miseries of 
war, and not only the physical miseries— 
these Orientals bear with stoic calm—but 
the spiritual ills that must attend the rous- 
ing of hate, form the theme of their songs.” 

There are many drawings and diagrams in 
the book and poems from the Chinese at fre- 
quent intervals. These, translated by Mrs. 
Ayscough, were put in verse by her friend, 
Amy Lowell. 


In Cuina. By Abel Bonnard. Translated 
from the French by Veronica Lucas. Pp. 
361. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1927. 
Price, $3.50. 


This bok, written by a Frenchman, re- 
ceived the Grand Literary Prize of the 
French Academy. ‘ven in translation the 
language flows with balanced grace; the dic- 
tion is of remarkable charm and beauty. 

This is a travel book, but the author adds 
to the vision and curiosity of the traveler the 
lore of the historian, the mind of the phil- 
osopher, and the culture of the lover of old 
literatures. Therefore, M. Bonnard draws 
out of his survey of things Chinese thoughts 
rare and penetrating. As an instance of this, 
notice his comment on the effect of Chinese 
art on our sensibilities. “It rouses,’’ he says, 
“a kind of austere emotion in us, unique in 
character because, instead of dissolving in 
mere feeling, it prolongs itself in thought.” 

Again he says, “he who is truly and in his 
soul a traveler is composed of more than 
one person. He is student, observer, and 
loiterer, . . . and sometimes the loiterer 
picks up more valuable information than the 
enthusiastic student.” So he writes his ob- 
servations on Chinese religion, poetry, the 
populace, the towns, the Great Wall, the 
rivers, and the old past of China. 

There is little direct political interpreta- 
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tion of the country. He sees a certain phil- 
osophic avoidance of action in the Chinese 
and an absorption in detail. But he notes 
that through Young China great changes 
are due. He watches frenzied demonstra- 
tion, beneath which he thinks he sees but 
nervous hysteria. He sees an apparently 
stoical people, but with, in reality, a high- 
strung hervous temperament, incapable as 
yet of the discipline of continuous political 
pressure. 

The book has numerous poems translated 
by Arthur Waley and interesting pen-and-ink 
sketches. Its picture of China as she looks 
to a European is well worth the scrutiny of 
Americans. 


CHINA IN TURMOIL: STUDIES IN PERSONALITY. 
By Louis Magrath King. Pp. 229. Index. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1927. Price, 
$4.50. 


A third remarkable volume on China is 
this by a consul of the British service, re- 
tired in 1924. Mr. King has lived and dealt 
with a large number of leading men in his 
life in China. His labors took him north, 
south, east, and west. For five years he was 
on the Chinese frontier of Tibet. At other 
times he lived in other places, sometimes in 
the interior. First and last, he knew well 
many outstanding men and appraised their 
qualities. His spirit is friendly and appar- 
ently unprejudiced; therefore this collection 
of character studies is vastly interesting. 

Mr. King uses few names, unfortunately 
for our curiosity; yet this method of pictur- 
ing men anonymously gives him a freedom 
that might otherwise be impossible. 

The portraits are of all stripes of charac- 
ter: the autocrat, the brigand, the magis- 
trate, the iconoclast, the pariah, the philoso- 
pher, the soldier, and of all political faiths 
or none. They are, Mr. King says, “all types 
save one—the weak.’ In each the author 
marks the unique trait, gailant, brilliant, or 
courageous, and yet he does not blind him- 
self to detracting frailty or roguery if they 
are there. A little different from westerners, 
they are still real men. The following, from 
the chapter on the diplomat, is relevant to 
recent events and explanatory of the selfless 
philosophy of the Chinese scholar: “I some- 
times think,” he said, “that what we need in 
China is a Bolshevik upheaval. It would 
rid us of the militarists as well as of our 
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foreign shackles. It would wipe the slate 
clean for us to start afresh.” “You, as a 
member of the ruling class, would hardly 
survive to take part in the revival,” I re- 
plied. “What does that matter?’ he said. 
“T am thinking of my country.” 


By Tst C. 
New Re- 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT IN CHINA, 
Wang., Ph. D. Pp. 245. Paper. 
public, Ine., 1927. Price, $1.00. 


To imbibe an understanding of old China, 
its culture and customs, is not enough for 
today. It gives but an explanatory back- 
ground. Nor is it enough to travel through 
her cities, observing things with an open 
and appreciative mind. A study of types of 
strong Chinese leaders is not _ sufficient. 
These may reveal the boiling spirit of rebel- 
lion and unrest below the surface. But to 
see, in its relations, the revolutionary and 
seething phenomena of today one must know 
something of the student uprising in China, 
their similarity to the youth movement cur- 
rents in other lands, and the new ideals 
which animate the rising and rebelling 
generation. 

The insistence of the elders in old China 
upon filial obedience, ancestor worship, and 
the whole network of the customs, age-old 
and hitherto unquestioned by old or young, 
have gravely circumscribed the liberties of 
youth. Then western education brought no- 
tions of personal freedom. There was a 
struggle between new and old. When the 
tight bonds broke, the very strictness of the 
old customs acted like a spring released, and 
Chinese youth were hurled far from the 
philosophy of the ancients. As always, the 
sterner the repression, the more violent the 
release. 

Yet violence is possibly a misleading term 
to apply to the manifestations of revolt in 
the Chinese youth movement. Their em- 
phasis is upon ideas, net force. 

Ever since the opening of the century, but 
particularly since the World War, a spirit 
of unrest and upheaval has been abroad in 
most lands. Dogmas have all been chal- 
lenged; the past has been searched, fiercely 
searched, for error. Naturally enough, it 
has been youth, particularly young students, 
who, with their fire, their dauntless sincerity, 
have thrown themselves most ardently into 
the effort to change the affairs of men. 
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In China, for a generation or more, chosen 
young people have been picked to send west- 
ward for occidental education. They have 
returned scorning much that they have seen, 
but intelligent in western arts, sciences, and 
business. They have become leaders of other 
youth. 

Dr. Tsi C. Wang has here striven to be im- 
personal in tracing these changes. He calls 
his book a biography of young China. It is 
an interesting study. He gives biographies 
of many leaders and reformers. There are 
those who popularized the use of the vernacu- 
lar in books and magazines; those who set 
out to educate the people in what they con- 
ceived to be the principles of a free China. 
They revolt against the family rules, against 
the old culture, against social distinctions, 
against militarism, capitalism, religion, and, 
above all, against foreign dominance. 

The steadying and hopeful element in the 
disturbing general ferment, however, is the 
selfless love for China, a fervent, vibrating 
reality. Then, too, it is self-discipline which 
takes the place of the old discipline from 
others. Young China, so far as she expresses 
herself, seems not to deify reckless indul- 
gence, as have many rebellious youth among 
us. 

The revolt now going on in China is said 
by the author to be more cultural than politi- 
cal, though many social reforms advocated 
are beneficent. 

To a westerner it seems that it must, in 
the long run, be good for China to have its 
youth so earnestly stirred, to have their 
motto, as it was stated by one group to be, 
the saying of their sage, Mencius: “Might 
shall not overawe us; riches shall not seduce 
us; poverty shall not discourage us.” 


William 


WATERLOO. By 
Stearns Davis. Pp. 928, maps, bibliography, 
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and index. Century Co., New York, 1926. 
Price, $6.00. 


The author of this really masterly work 
fitly characterizes its scope in these words: 
“This narrative non-technical 
language the story of the great nations of 
continental Europe, from the exile of 
Napoleon to the World War.” 

Seldom, indeed, in human history has al- 
most an exact century framed an entire era 
in so many countries; but events from the 
close of the Napoleonic wars to the treaty 


presents in 
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closing the World War cover less than a 
decade over a century. It is a measurable 
time, a convenient epoch in which to 
scrutinize comparative growth in Europe. 

The author limits himself to continental 
Europe; he does not follow internal affairs 
in Great Britain, nor, for that matter, in the 
United States, except as they obviously bear 
upon the continent of Europe. Since this 
era chances to be the century marked by 
various peace movements, Mr. Davis takes 
cognizance of them with intelligence. Set- 
ting aside those “excellent people” preaching 
peace as a philosophical dogma, there were, 
he says, “men of good will taking notice of 
the signs of a developing system for tiding 
over national collisions.” He scans the his- 
tory of The Hague conferences, yet in no 
place does he give quite credit enough for 
the foundations there laid. 

It is not in the telling of “movements” or 
currents, however, that Mr. Davis is at his 
best. Forced to drop them at one place, he 
does not always take them up where they 
might well be followed later. His special 
excellence is in the carrying of the thread 
by means of biographical history. 

Reading this book, one follows, without 
effort and with a sense that the author is 
fair-minded, the development of a century. 
Russia, France, Germany, Italy, the Balkans, 
and Turkey are all seen, one feels, in the 
light of later events. The early years are 
seen to lead up to the World War and what 
followed. And there America comes into the 
story. 

The great value of any study of history 
to the amateur is not the events themselves, 
standing alone, but their interrelation and 
the interpretation put upon them by the 
author. Every historian, however impartial, 
looks at events from a background body of 
ideas. It is here that one likes Mr. Davis. 

He lays claim, in the preface, to three 
tenets. These are sanely, though not ob- 
trusively, to the fore in the book. The first 
is his belief in a just nationalism, his belief 
that devoted loyalty to one’s native land is 
reconcilable with love for humanity. The 
second, that on the whole democracy is the 
best principle of government so far developed 
to secure the greatest good to the largest 
number. The third, that the spirit of 
Christianity, as opposed to materialism, is 
the motive which must finally inspire better 
world conditions. 





